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‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Temperance Light. 


mperance Song-book of low » but the 
"est ity. By Gro, C. Huee and M. E. SER- 
vous with the valuable assistance of a number of our 
best song and music writers. A well-printed and 
peautifal little book. Send 12 cts. (in stamps) for pa 
men! Costs bat $10 per hundred, and 12 cts, for le 


copy: 

Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album 
Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this famous 
composer, and three of which are worth the moderate 
price of is fine volume, which is $1.00. . 


day-schools that try it, take to WHITE ROBES 
No better Sunday-achool Song-book ever made. 


New-England Conservatory Method 


for the Pianoforte. 

($3.25, complete; in three parts, each $1.50.) Has been 
for years a standard and favorite method, and is conse- 
quently in use by the teachers of the conservatory, and 
by thousands of others. . 

LAUREL WREATH ($1.00), High-school ages 
ty MASON’S TECHN 1oal, EX RCISES. Piano(2.50) 
Try THE MUSICAL RECORD. Weekly. ($2 year.) 
Try GOSPEL OF JOY (30 cts.) Best “ % ” songs. 
Try AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. ($1 25.) 


Ribot ordering Books, or Goods of any 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SUMMER GUIDE TO CENTRAL EUROPE, 
By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, A.M., 

Comprising the principal .outes from Edinburg to 
Naples; also a vocabulary of French, German, and 
Italian Words and Phrases. 

“Fall of just what the summer tourist needs to know.” 

“The most helpfal thing I have ever seen.”’ 

112 , price $1.00. Forwarded ha pest on 
receipt of price. A. BRENTANO, 
209 d 29 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at Cazenovia, N. Y., from July 6th to 
August 6th. For particulars address 
Dr. A. FLEISCHMANN 
206 m (1) 62 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Elocution,” 


Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


ey Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
ou July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to opplicante. 

268 L. UVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

_ S(t Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 

en SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
ocution in all its departments taught by competent 
jutructors, Full course two years (three hours daily, 
the ‘ays in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
se who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 


on R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
_ tf (1) 1 Somerset St., 
OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
peech Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
fer information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
» 2 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 
LL. SAUVEUR, Summer School of 
‘Anguages, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 


L. Sauveur, Ph’ D 
Fh. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
TTERFIELD will give instruction : 


tse in Visible Speech ; Course in Elocution and 
+, The session begins July 6, and continues six 
Weeks, For circular of eh address 
268 j L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
pi at Narraganset Pier, R. I., beginning lessons 
: “T have the utmost desire to become 


You 
leavor'g, assured T shall be pupil 


&e, 
FIR 


and 


M 
VINEVARS SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Announcement in th 
on JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
‘he last Thursday of each month, [262 cow Je() 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


Introduces to Schools and Families superior American and Foreign Teachers for any De ment of Instruc- 
tion. The “ Jndez,” just issued, contains Teachers’ Bulletin, list of School Properti 


my A been Directory, 278 pages ; Parents’ Edition, or special catalogue of any School on our list, 


free at mailed for postage (6 cents), T. COTES 
ESWORTH PINCK 
266 ¢ Domestic Building, corner Broadway and 14th Street, eaney "city. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 
A Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 


Being the Problems given at the first Forty State Examinations, from Nov. 1866 to Nov, 1879, 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


PRINTED ON FIVE HUNDRED SLIPS OF CARD-BOARD. 
Accompanied by the same Questions in Book Form, with complete Key. 


For convenience of the Teachers these questions are printed in Four Colors, according to the subjects in- 
volved, which are distributed as follows : 


Gray :— Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Properties of Numbers. 
Pink : — Fractions, both Common and Decimal. 

LiLac :— Compound Numbers, including United States Money. 

GOLD : — Percentage, Proportion, Progression, and Evolution. 

Questions suited to a class of any grade may therefore be chosen at sight, which makes them as useful 
in Primary Schools as in those more.advanced Teachers will find it profitable to distribute them once or twice 
at the close of each recitation in arithmetic, selecting the color adapted to the work of the day. School Com. 
missioners and others who examine teachers will find these questions even more complete, fair, and suited 
to the purpose than questions especially printed for them are apt to be. 

The sale of Four Editions of these Questions as at first issued, only half as many in number and in 
every way inferior in form, encourages us to believe that this improved edition will be accorded a favorite 
place on the teacher’s desk. 


Price, Post-paid, One Dollar. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Summer Normal Art School. 


Fourth Annual Session, for Teachers, Teachers of Drawing and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water 
and Oil Painting, Wood os and Modeling. Opens July 5, for four weeks. Expenses low. Send 
for circular. [ ] w. Ss. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, Ohio. 


CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 


I, K. FUNK & CO,, To KUROPE 
STANDARD SERIES. xox rue or 


Best books at one-tenth the usual prices.. Large type,| Cragg ‘Annual Educational Vacation 1880. 
zB OWLAND HILL : ad Annual Midsummer Party. 
° cial facilities for attending the Passion- 
Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings, with Intro- pity at Ober-Am au. 
duction, By CHARLES H. SPURGEON. Very por- Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
ular in England. First American edition, 15cts. EURORE sent free on application. Tourist 
OTHER IssvuEs.—20 and 21, Ruskin’s Letters to Work-| Tickets for Independent Travelers, by ali routes. 
men, each, 15 ¢t8. 22, Tennyson's /dyls of the King,| Geek's Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
20 cts. 12-19 Knight’s History of England (usual (Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full iculars please 
price, $18) 8 yols., each 35 ets. (~ This is the only | address THOS. COOK & SON, 
perfect American edition.) 9 and 10, Farrar’s Life and 261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
Work of St. Paul, full contents and index, each 25 cts.' 965 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
8, Carlyle’s Essays (selected), 20 cts. 
Sent postage free. Cireulars free. Address 


1. K. FUNK & ©0., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
Dr. Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 


The Pennsylvania Kdncational Bureal. ‘and ITALY, for ladies and gentlemen of families. 


Is, and Families desiring strictly select and private. Accompanied and controlled 
ont be supplied by applying to by himself A few, and. only 
this Bureau. | cies remaining. ress : . Cc. L ¥ 

mployer. Full particulars Box 307, Washington, D.C. ; 

265 d eow or 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
Well-quatified Teachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM. p F and the Mely Land. Third 


For Europe! 


I@™ Not a Tourist Agency. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING Educational Tour, 1880. 
(NFORMATION OF VACANCIES. All Travel and Hotels 
rly applicaton. first class. mpany selec 
L. B. LANDIS, and free from the ont to independent 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. travelers. Lowest Prices. S/écial and important ad- 

vantages enjoyed by no other —_— secured without 
extra charge. Prospectus sent . Immediate regis 


. Address 
Globes 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. ae 5 wee nope? TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Inkwell. 


chool in the world should be supplied 
a = filling lasts over six months. The 
simplest, most economical, and most satisfac- 
= tory Well in existence. 
dorsed by the masters o e Boston Public 
and by the State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass., and c the new High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Being entirely of glass, it will not corrode. It needs 


ar. 
cleaning only ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 


269 tf eow Allentown, Penn. 


SEPT 241878 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are bea: ; 


utiful 
¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
SCHERMERHORN & 00,, Publishers, 
u 
P. O. Box’3,445. 30 East 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


they provide the very best and ec 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


TT 
25 Unfon Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


240 zz (1) 


Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 
Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


ivi i 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Offiee use. 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** JI,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 


on || Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
and Chemical A (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


12222(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring og Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressin 

ELMORE & RICHARDS 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New York. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTING 
Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -color 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay. 
Photograph Natnre ~* 
ACADEMY 


LIBERTY TREE BU. jiversity 


A. A.Woonth & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


r Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or xpress promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 


240 zz (1) 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
the N. W. States. 269 a Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 uz 

a $1.00 PER YEAR. SUPPLIED Boreas 

uarter | The only Publication of the kind.| exp ora 
265 F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


Address ANNA ALL-DIEBL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. — 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 
To be found in this country. 


adios Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
ress by mail, FREE. Full Lllustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yrelding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


“Natural History Store.” 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont St., Boston, 


Importer and Dealer in 
MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 


and various specimens of Natural History desired by 


TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


e of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 
A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation. 


a for Mineralogists, Taxidermists, and Nat- 
253 zz eow 
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TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an ear) 
of our selections in Spring and 

oollens. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 
requisite get up theronmhly 
u a 0 ‘acto 
‘A. McMILLAN & CO.. 


PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ty For sale by Druggists; or by mail, $1.00. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New DS a 


Schools 


This Bureau makes 
no charge for furnish- 
ing Schools with any 
grade of Teachers. It 
is in constant commu- 
nication with the best 


New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. F. B. Snow, Manager. 


FURNISHED WITH 


Teachers 


PROVIDED WITH 


New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. F. B. Snow, Manager. 


1 every 
tion in all grades 
Pf Schools. Can fillal- 
most any vacancy sat- 
isfactorily, at a saving 
of time and expense, 


Schools 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


cular and price-list. 
‘KBOARD ERASER, 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS awp CHAIRS, 
600 SIN@LE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 

100 DOUBLE DESKS anp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3%, ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 

Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 266 M 


268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


ESTERBRO 


OK’S Pens. 


joun Strep, 


National Subscri tien Agency 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- | 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
| Fifty years established. CHuRcH BELLS and CHIMES; 
| ACADEMY, FacToRY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 


| Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


| from $1 u ward, Money at my risk in registered letter. 
| GEO. ELLIOT HILL, AZLETON, Pa. 265 i 


STEEL 


JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, of 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


inter 
2Ww Street, cor. 


VANDUZEN & , Cincinnati, O. 


VID inc Wax, 
Best Known. 


) ey REWARD CARDS, 4x 214, with teacher’s name 
printed to order, 2 ets. each. cone with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp, F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 268¢ 


home. 
Srinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


$5 to $20 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS |, 
reester's New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, “Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Kte., Ete. 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
pe Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, geod as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers, 826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530. 
JN.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO. 


OUR 


Grand Premium! 


—-—  -eee— — 


COLD WATCH. 


Great Offers ! 


For 25 new subscribers to NATIONAL 
or the NEw- ENGLAND JOURNAL, and 
$62.50, we will give a LADY’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


Springfield (IU.) Movement. 


—_ i. 
For 3O new subscribers to NATIONAL 
or the New- ENGLAND JOURNAL, and 
875.00, we will give a GENT’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 
Springfield ( Ill.) Movement. 
ta" Those competing for the above premiums should 
at once inform us of the fact. All competitors unable 
to secure those premiums will be entitled to others pro- 
portionately valuable, on our General Premium List, 
which will be sent on application). 
Address 
ENGLAND PUB, co., 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS 
DusTLess ERASERS ; samples of 


both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 
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SONNETS. 


I. 
Ah, yes! we have a mind within a mind,— 
Which keeps its counsel to itself, and deems 
The issue only ours. Thus do we find 
A lost self waiting ’mid the broken gleams 
Of knowledge, on whose steps we dare take hold 
In hallowed moments only, while we stand,— 
The younger mind in presence of the old, — 
Listening to that strange argument’s command, 
Which levels all things in its fearless course. 
So, sometimes, will an intuition deal 
With abstruse thought, with instant, lightning force, 
Outdoing, as it were, the work of years; 
Wondering within ourselves, we seem to feel 
The growth of energies our own soul fears. 


It. 


Pale, subtle memories still haunt the soul, 
When her bright day is dead and her moonshine 
Comes, with a tender calm; like wind-tossed scroll, 
Whose half-known words are half-guessed; whose design 
She vainly grasps, for but in hints it comes, 
Yet to the memory will the mind conform 
As if it met with such in mystic tomes, 
To all but sleepers closed, and half forgot 
The moment day’s dear influences warm 
To wakefulness and lifé. O weird and deep, 
Beyond our knowing, art thou, soul! yet oft 
We live with thee, as though we feared thee not,— 
Forgetful of what times we feel the soft, 
Uncertain signs of secrets which you 
J. H., in the Spectator. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


How to TrEAT THE LittLE OnEs. — Make the 
transition from home to school as easy as possible by 
making school as pleasant, as cheery, and as homelike as 
you can. And remember that the best way to make a 
child happy is to give him pleasant work to do, and let 
him feel each day that he is learning something. Let 
him learn things before you teach him words. Don’t 


think all time in school is wasted that is not spent teach- 
ing from books. Almost anybody can teach frombooks; a 
wise teacher teaches his best lessons without them. See 
that the little ones are comfortable while in school, and 
are not confined in the school-room too long.—Mary A. 
West, Illinois. 


Wuar are ror?—The object for which 
schools are maintained is twofold,—intellectual training 
and moral training. Nor is the one more strongly en- 
forced than the other; certain it is that the intellectual 
is not made paramount to the moral. This fact, I fear, 
has been lost sight of in too many schools, not in this 
city alone but all over the land. Nor is it strange, per- 
haps, that this should be the case. Success in teaching 
has been measured largely, if not wholly, by results of 
intellectual training; not because moral training has 
been deemed of less importance, but because the results 
could not be made apparent. Percentages of correct 
answers, while they may not show the best intellectual 
training, do to some extent indicate the ability of the 
teacher; but, as growth of character cannot be repre- 
sented on paper, this element has not been sufficiently 
considered in estimating the value of teachers. Still by 
the statutes the obligation rests upon “all instructors 
of youth to exert their best ndeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth committed to their care 


and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and 
4 sacred regard to truth ;” and were there no statute the 
obligation would still rest upon them. We need in our 
“ountry today men and women of integrity rather than 
ot high intellectual attainment, Let it not then be for- 
gotten, that in our schools moral training has its place 
4s well as intellectual training.—Francis Cogswell, Sup’t 
of Schools, Cambridge, Mass 


Tae Epucator.—Without the educator you have the 
golden-stick with no candle. The common schools of 
America are to exalt the teachers, and the time will come 


when it will be enough to say “ He was a teacher,” to give 
him the highest rank in the land. The teacher should 
be the ideal and example of a noble womanhood and a 
noble manhood. This cannot be accomplished by starv- 
ing them. Their salaries should be ample, so that they 
may devote themselves to the children. They should 
have no thought of their own wants. The State should 
provide for them, and they should be made so comfort- 
able in their avocation as to honor it. My profound con- 
viction is that the common schools are the salvation and 


light of the Nation, It is in placing under the whole 
population the foundation of light and knowledge, 
that our people shall grow up in a common life, so that 
we shall have a common people and a Commonwealth. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—There is a tendency, at the 
present time, quite too strong and very weakening to 
education, toward uniform salaries of small amount, with 
the soothing prospect of a retiring pension in old age. 
Salaries, if substantially uniform, must either be so small 
that the attention of all talented, ambitious young persons 
shall be turned away from teaching to some more promis- 
ing business, or the annual appropriation for schools must 
be largely increased. The business of teaching is already 
overflowing with persons who entered it as a stepping- 
stone and were compelled to remain in it, or who failed 
in other work and dropped into it. The greatest need 
of the profession is that energetic, able young men shall 
enter it for its own sake, with the same ambition, and 
as good prospects of a competence, as have the young 
men of other professions. If such men are at- 
tracted to it, the day will come when educators will con- 
trol their own work. To-day the history of education, 
unlike that of law, politics, medicine, or religion, is 
almost entirely shapened by persons outside of it. Ifa 
brilliant young man, —a possible Agassiz, — could find 
in this country a person connected with public educa- 
tion receiving an annual income of more than $5,000, 
as can be found in numberless other salaried positions, 
our profession, like others, would be constantly invig- 
orated by the entrance of rare talent and genius. The 
principal suggestion of compensation now made to 


teachers comes from the missionary-spirit, which urges 
the good that teachers do, and the boundless respect 
they receive from all classes, when they have grown old 
and penniless in the service.—Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. 
Schools, Lawrence, Mass. 


THe Teacuer’s Work. — It behooves the teachers 
of our schools, whether public or private, to look about 
and see what there is before them. They will easily 
find that there is a great work to be accomplished. 
Many evils exist in society that need reforming; many 
false ideas are entertained by the people that need cor- 
recting, and false notions of honor, of ambition, and of 
manhood prevail in society that require modifying. 
There are three great institutions that exert a powerful 
influence on character, — the home, the church, and the 
school. It depends, in a very great measure just now, 
upon the teachers of the children to-day just what shall 
be the shaping of their future character. ‘There is much 
more to be taught in our schools than the analysis of 
sentences and the solution of difficult problems. Such 
influences in the way of example and advice must be 


drawn about them as will refine and ennoble their lives. 
Those lives are the grandest that have noble purposes 
to achieve, grand aims to be accomplished. A noble 
end to be attained will give exalted ideas of greatness, 
higher notions of life and its duties, and grander con- 
ceptions of humanity and heaven.— Western Normal 


Educator. 


EpucaTionaL LEGISLATION IN MAssacHUSETTS.— 
l’ew matters were before the educational committee, com- 
paratively, and still less became law. A member intro- 
duced an order to consider the expediency of taking 
from women the right to vote for members of school- 
committees. Although it was stated that few women 
had exercised their privilege, and the popular interest 
in the subject was feeble, yet, to give it a longer trial, 
it was voted inexpedient to change last year’s law. A 
law was enacted to facilitate the abolition of the old 
school districts, and a resolve for the appointment of 
county superintendents of schools was not popular 
enough to get through the legislature. An attempt 
was also made to enact a law that school-teachers shall 
hold office during good behavior, but it was regarded as 
making life too easy-going for the teachers, and they 
were left to the judgment of committee-men as now. 
To a slight degree the question of the Bible in the pub- 


lic schools has been felt, — perhaps in consequence of 
the Father Scully tyranny in Cambridge, and the con- 
sequent public discussion, — and a bill was passed 
which provides that the school committee shall require 
the reading of some portion of the Bible daily, but 
shall not require the use of any particular version, nor 
shall a child be required to read when its parents or 
guardians have given notice that they object to such 
reading, nor shall any of the doctrines of a particular 
sect be favored. Nothing aimed at the use of the Bible 
in the public schools has been attempted.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


A NEGLECTED BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN E. BRADLEY, PH.D. 


In the effort to meet the requirements of our crowded 
courses of study, there is danger that some elementary 
but fundamental subjects will be neglected. One of 
these subjects is reading. It is not easily tested.in the 
periodical examinations; class promotions do not de- 
pend upon it. Excellence or deficiency in instruction 
here is seldom discovered. Hence the importance of 
impressing both teacher and scholar with the value of 
the accomplishment. But a very small proportion of 
those pupils who have reached the age, and are able to 
pass the examination for admission to a high school, 
can read well. Charles Dudley Warner says that good 
readers are rarer than good piano-players. Why this 
neglect ? All can learn to read well; few can learn to 
play well. Surely, here is an accomplishment which 
should be universal. What comfort, what amusement, 
what benefit may be conferred by one who reads well ? 
When we reflect on the power of the voice, and the 
magic influence of good reading in the home circle, in 
the sick room, in the nursery, among chosen friends 
and companions, we are not likely to question its impor- 
tance. No music in the world is equal to the pure, sil- 
very voice of a man or woman of high culture in whom 
this talent has been wisely developed. 

About the year 1815 Elizabeth Fry became interested 
in the deplorable condition of the prisoners in Newgate. 
Alone and unprotected, she entered a ward in which 
160 of the most disorderly and desperate were confined, 
and, to the astonishment of every one, soon held them 
spell-bound by her simple Bible readings. As her work 
became systematic, the hour of her daily visit grew to be 
a dispensation of peace and good-will amidst the misery 
and contention which otherwise reigned supreme. It 
is related that the high and the great, princes and peers 
of the realm, esteemed it a privilege to stand in the 
dismal corridors, with outlaws and murderers, to listen 
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to her marvelous reading. And it is said that when 
she read the parable of the prodigal son, the hardened 
criminal and the proud courtier were alike moved to tears. 
How shall we explain this wonderful fascination ? 
What mysterious secret did this simple, earnest quaker- 
ess possess? We must not make the mistake of at- 
tributing her power to a single circumstance, but may, 
however, notice one important element. In attempting 
to do this, let us note another incident which recently 
occurred. 

In a young men’s literary society in college, one of the 
members reads a short essay. Asaliterary production it 
is fair,—not remarkably good ; but the reading is listened 
to throughout with the most evident pleasure. No other 
member seems to be able to command such marked at- 
tention. Why do all listen so spontaneously when he 
reads? It is not from the charm of novelty, for most 
of these young men have been intimately associated 
with him for years. It is not because of his position, 
for he meets them: on a common level. Others surpass 
him in intellectual grasp and scholarly attainments; no 
one equals him in the ability to command uniform at- 
tention. Manifestly, there can be but one explanation 
in this case, and whoever enjoyed the privilege of lis- 
tening to the rich mellow voice and distinct utterance 
of this yonth would not be at a loss to account for his 
peculiar ability to please. 

It is not our purpose here to enumerate the requisites 
of good reading, but rather to emphasize one of them 
which is much neglected, and which it is in the power 
of all persons to cultivate. Every one whose organs of 
speech are in their normal condition, may have, and 
should have a pleasant voice. The ear and the voice 
correspond in a remarkable manner. Every time one 
speaks he may test his quality of voice for himself; and 
he neglects a most important item in self-culture if he 
does not accustom himself to speak and read in a nat- 
ural and pleasing voice. It is especially ineumbent 
upon the teacher to see that his pupils do not fall into 
the habit of reading in some strained and unnatural 
tone. 

Again, if one stops to think of it, what excuse can he 
give to himself for omitting, in his pronunciation, the 
final consonant of such words as stand and last, or a 
dozen other common defects of articulation? Surely 
nature is not responsible, and yet it is surprising to see 
how many faults in articulation have become, in most 
people, a second nature. The practical’ rule to be fol- 
lowed here is always to pronounce distinctly enough to 
be easily understood, and never so much so as to attract 
attention. Let the pupil be required to read in a pure, 
well-vocalized tone, free from harshness and other un- 
pleasant qualities. Not that he should imitate any 
other person’s tone, for nature never intended that 
men’s voices should be alike, any more than she intended 
that they should look alike. But it was intended that 
each should have a pleasant voice, and each was pro- 
vided with the simplest and most perfect means of mak- 
ing and keeping it so. 

It has been said that “he is the successful reader who 
can turn men’s ears into eyes,” — who can bring up, in 
the minds of his hearers, vivid images of the scenes and 
persons described. In order to do this, his own con- 
ception of the piece must be distinct and full; he must 
feel the sentiments which he utters. If the passage re- 
quires impersonation, he must, as far as possible, merge 
his personality in that of the one represented. If he 
truly forgets himself, he will read with a natural and 
appropriate pitch and tone. And nothing so effectually 
removes the reader from the thoughts and criticisms of 
his audience, and places them face to face with the char- 
acter which is impersonated, as the magic power of the 
voice. Each joy or sorrow of the human voice has its 
appropriate tone; and when we hear that tone, by some 
mysterious sympathy of our nature the corresponding 
feeling is aroused in us. And it will follow that the 
skillful reader, who has learned to trust his instincts 
and portray whatever he reads as he himself feels it, 


will vary in the reading, at different times, of the same 
passage. ‘I'he essential thing is that he should repro- 
duce in his hearers the thoughts and feelings that are 
aroused in his own mind. In this, as in all other things, 
the perfection of art is perfect nature. 


THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY R. ALLING. 


Modern thought has laid upon the teacher new re- 
sponsibilities. In former times he might be satisfied 
if he taught his pupils the rudiments of knowledge 
contained in the few text-books used, and administered 
with due severity the one punishment for all offences. 
To-day, he may dismiss them from his conscience 
through no such simple means. Not to teach a few 
facts, but to lead out the whole train of intellectual 
powers; not to keep order by rod and ferule, but by 
awakened interest in study and intelligent self-control, 
—this is now the common conception of a teacher’s 
work. 

But this never-resting nineteenth century does not 
stop here. Already it has forced our leaders to swear 
allegiance to a still harder task, — the symmetrical de- 
velopment of character. Most of us but dimly compre- 
hend what this means. We have vague ideas of a state 
where deformity has given place to beauty and discord 
to harmony; but the routes by which it is reached are 
described with such bewildering inconsistencies that 
none of us can be sure that any of them leads to the 
enchanted place. Metaphysicians dream of a time when 
the mind may receive as accurate a diagnosis as the 
body ; and when, by the combined efforts of physiolo- 
gist and psychologist, they shall be able to state uner- 
ringly the cause ond results of mental phenomena. 
When that dream is realized, the teacher may be able 
to determine the effects of birth and early environment, 
and hence to begin his work with some surety of not 
blundering. 

Meanwhile, the teacher of the present cannot wait 
for the dawn of that Utopian day. of the far future. 
He must needs work ; and, whether he will or no, under 
his hands character is being formed. The body will ad- 
just itself to almost any externals, and assimilate nour- 
ishment from almost any form of food; so will the 
mind, and one is as easily stunted and diseased as the 
other. The teacher is bidden to form and nourish the 
mind, and, oftentimes, he fancies he has done it when 
he has used the means to that end provided by the sub- 
jects he teaches. The most nourishing food will not pro- 
duce strong and healthy tissue in a body kept in foul 
air; neither will good, wholesome books alone form a 
fair character. What pure air is to the body, gracious 
manners in the teacher are to the mind of the child. 

Character may be defined as the sum of tendencies, 
the aggregate of habits; and, in the formation of these, 
the sentiments bear no inferior part. Teachers often 
forget that the intellect and will are not the whole of 
man; that nine-tenths of his deeds are determined by 
feeling. That right feeling is produced by clear per- 
ceptions and logical judgments, is most true; but these 
very processes of perception and judgment are influ- 
enced by the atmosphere of sentiment that surrounds 
a teacher. Is he careful to see things exactly as they 
are ; to admit no exaggerations in his premises ; to dis- 
tinguish between theory and fact; to state nothing as 
ultimate, that future investigation may prove but a first 
step? Is he this in classroom and out of it, in illus- 
trating a reality of science, settling a question of behav- 
ior, or performing a business transaction? Then, and 


from him that nobleness which forbids untruthfulness 
and hasty judgments. 

One teacher is cynical, and expresses it on all occa- 
sions, forgetting that a faithless heart never produced 


the deeds of a Howard or a Florence Nightingale, — 


forgetting that there is no danger of his pupils failing 
to see the dark and craven side of life, and that there is 
great fear of their missing the perception of the lovely 
and heroic in human character. Another tells the last 
bit of social news, every unpleasant episode at school, 
and the innocent follies of girls and boys, with the 
false coloring of a true gossip. Is it any wonder that 
his pupils become one-sided and morbid, and lose that 
gracious courtesy which would blush to expose unnec- 
essarily the faults of another? One is so afraid of not 
having his importance realized that he assumes digni- 
ties that do not belong to him, and criticises, with an 
air of righteous superiority, the work of every other 
teacher associated with him; yet he snubs his pupils 
for assumptions of dignity and conceit, unmindful that 
these are but reflections of himself. Another, who will 
tolerate in his pupils not even a suggestion of discour- 
tesy, gives public censure for private faults; ridicules 
one for stupidity, another for shyness; declares a pupil 
has not studied the lesson when the failure at recitation 
is caused by his blind questions or sarcastic comments ; 
and holds that youth beyond forgiveness who intimates 
that he may have made a mistake. A teacher forbids 
his pupils to speak to one another during a general ex- 
ercise or a public rhetorical; but he talks the whole 
hour with superintendent or committee-man, criticising 
every performance, and discussing other matters. At 
school, he enlarges on the great rudeness of even a nec- 
essary remark to a seat-mate while he may be talking ; 
but, at the next lecture in town, he converses with a 
comrade half the time that the speaker is trying to en- 
tertain him. 

These, and other innumerable ways, in which the 
manners of a teacher vary from those he demands of 
his pupils, make the atmosphere in which their minds 
develop. A teacher sometimes sees and sincerely re- 
grets these incongruities ; but, too often, he does not 
notice them at all, or excuses them because of his supe- 
rior position. He forgets that, not what he says, but 
what he does, shapes the sentiments of his pupils; and 
that the habits of thought formed in the present suc- 
cession of days determines the adult character of every 
child in his presence. 

There is a point beyond which a eertain tendency 
cannot be checked, the influence of an environment 
overcome. Habit may master the will and force one to 
drift, hopeless of change. A teacher who should foster 
in his pupils a habit of opium-eating would be promptly 
expelled from the schoolroom. Is he less culpable who 
leads them into modes of thought that lessen vigor and 
tone of mind, dull faith in ultimate good, and poison 
the spirit of self sacrifice? One does not more surely 


destroy power of endurance and usefulness than the 
other. 
We teachers work too much on the impulse of the 


moment; we count too seldom the aggregate of our 
deeds ; we too often forget that present satisfaction may 
bring future regret. Were we gifted with forethought, 
did we see the ultimate results of our acts, could we but 
silence the vanity and untruth of to-day, — we should 
rarely display such discords between the actual and the 
ideal, never feel bitterness for past exertion of unwhole- 
some influence, and our work would help our pupils to- 
ward that shining goal which is the hope of the future, 
— symmetrical character. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDIAN NAMES. 


BY N. T. TRUE, M.D. 


THE ALGONKIN LANGUAGE. — (V.) 


In previous articles I have teld you that ‘sipi’ is ap- 


plied to a stretched-out river, as Missi-sipi, the great 
only then, may he be sure that his pupils will draw | river ; and that ‘tuk,’ or ‘tuck,’ is applied to streams 


‘that are moved by the wind or the tide, as ‘Pawt- 


tuck-et,’ at the noisy tidal stream, or falls. There 8 

still another word which has a-specific meaning. 
Vocabulary. — A rapid stream.—Han (Abn., tsooan ; 

Mass., tchuan ; Del., hanne.) 
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May 6, 1880. 
This termination is very common in Pennsylvania, 
but may exist wherever the Algonkin is spoken. 
Forked.—Lechau, Del. di.; (Nickatau, Rasle). 
Good, the best, beautiful. — Wulit, Winne; (Zeis- 
berger, Welsit; Penobscot, Uli). 
Application.—Kithanne, Heck ; Kittan, Zeisb ; Keht- 
hanne, the greatest stream, name of the Delaware 
river. The Algonkins living near the Ohio gave the 
same name to that river. 
Kittaning = keht-han-ing, on the greatest stream. 
Lechauhanne, a forked stream ; hence, Lackawanna. 
Lechauwahannak, at the forked river. 
Newichewannock, near Berwick, Me., is the same word 
disguised by the exchange of n for J. ° 
Powhatan = Pauat-hanne, the noisy stream, in Va. 
Alleghany = Wullit-hanne, the finest river. This 
name, now confined to a branch of the Ohio, was orig- 
inally applied by the Algonkins to the whole of the 
latter river. ‘The name of Ohio is an Iroquois word, 
and has the same meaning. Itis La Belle Riviere of 


the French. 
Eliot, in his Indian Bible (Gen. i., 26), translates ‘ of 


the sea,’ ‘by kehtohannet.’ To the mind of an Indian 
it was a forcible word. Literally, it would be to him, 
of the greatest body of swift-running water. The ter- 
mination, et = of, is a locative preposition. 

Lechauwittank, within a fork, Heck; Easton, Pa. 

Lehigh, corruption of Lechau-weki, forked - place, 
in Penn. 

Lackauwaxen, Lechau-wek-s-ink, Heck; at, or near 
the forked place. 

Lejok river, near Mt. Desert, Me., may have the 
same origin, also at Ellsworth, Me. 

Kitchawan, large and swift-flowing river. Croton 
river, New York, also written ‘ Kicktawane.’ (Hist. 
Westchester Co., N. Y.) There was an Indian village, 
near the mouth of the Croton river, called ‘ Kitchawonk.’ 

Maechhanne, largest stream, in Pa., Heck. 

—— Nickotoway, two branches of a lake (Vet.) 
in Me. 

Nickatou, nicktau, lake in Me.; ‘ nicketaoutegoué,’ 
‘nicketoutegoué,’ riviere qui fourche. (Rasle.) 

Niktaak, Niktaux, river forks, N.S. (Rev. 8S. T. 
Rand.) 

Niktoodkpaak, Mic. di., flowing on 
gier river, 

Welock-seba-cook, lake near Umbago lake, Me., 
place of the beautiful river. (Winthrop, in The At- 
lantie, Vol. X., p. 294.) 

Winnecook, the beautiful place. 

These specific names of rivers, with others which are 
to follow, were first recognized by Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, to whose papers on the subject I would refer 
the readers of these articles, were they generally acces- 
sible to teachers, = 


fork-wise ; Tan- 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


BY PROF. E, HITCHCOCK, AMHERST, MASS. 


Perhaps two as sensible, popular books, relating to 
human health, as have ever been written, have lately 
been given to the public. One is, How to Get Strong, by 
William Blakie, of New York; and the other, Health, 
and How to Promote It, by Dr. Richard McSherry, of 
Baltimore, Md. And every person of liberal culture 
will do well to read and digest them, which can be 
readily done, as they are written in a plain and easy 
style, and are dollar books, 

Mr. Blakie’s book, as the title indicates, deals mainly 
with the muscular system as the important one in de- 
veloping the bodies of young people; wherein we think 

°18 right, certainly so far as health is made a matter 
of care and education outside of the family, in the school 
or college. And the following are some of the facts 
why this seems to be a correct view of the matter: 

1. About one-half the weight of the body is muscle. 


2. The only function of the muscular fibre is con- 
tractility or use, 
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3. If muscle is not well used, it, — to a considerable 
extent, — is absorbed and wastes away. 

4. The action of the muscles has a very great effect 
on the healthy condition of most of the other bodily 
functions. 


5. The proper balancing of each of the bodily func- 
tions is a powerful factor in health. 


6. “The condition of the muscular system is an al- 
most unfailing evidence of the general state of the 
body.”—Dr. Flint. 


7. “The political influence of a nation is as much 
dependent upon the muscular strength of the people 
as upon their intelligence and commercial industry.”— 
Letheby. 

A very important reason why the care of the muscular 
system is of great importance to educators and students 
is, that the very nature of their work requires expendi- 
ture of nervous force, to the neglect of the muscular 
discipline and exercise. Intellectual activity and brain- 
work generally demand bodily quiet, and not occupation 
of the muscles. And as ideas move the world, and not 
armies and navies, it is of the first consequence that 
ideas spring from normal development. But if a man 
be exclusively a poet, philosopher, or mathematician, 
how can his development be a normal one, and how can 
he be a “ many-sided,” “rounded out” man if he ex- 
pends too great a part of his development and culture 
to the exclusive training of one or a few of his powers. 
We go to museums and shows to see peculiar develop- 
ments; but educators of youth do not want to put their 
scholars immediately on the track of any physical or 
mental prodigy. Most of us ultimately fall into a more 
or less routine of work, but we do not want to set all 
of our powers in training for a specialty too early in 
life. We shall not thus develop harmoniously. 

Greek athletes were short-lived men. So are most of 
those of modern times. And why? Because of an un- 
equal development of powers and parts. If any powers 
of body or mind are extraordinarily developed, we ex- 
pect to find,—say,—a mathematical monster, a musical 
prodigy, or a man able to lift a barrel of flour with his 
teeth, carry a ton in harness, or “go as you please” for 
several days with little or no rest, sleep, or food. But 
are these creatures to be copied, admired, envied, or 
even tolerated? Are they not too often objects de- 
manding our pity and perhaps repression ? 

Whether teacher or scholar, we should direct all our 
energies to secure normal and well-developed manhood 
and womanhood. And for some of the reasons above 
stated, it is of prime importance that we secure mus- 
cular, bodily, or physical exercise for young and grow-, 
ing minds and bodies. And perhaps the first requisite 
for this culture in education is, that this exercise be 
regular,—regular in time and regular in quantity, save 
a proper increase with age, strength, vigor, and length 
of practice. Even regularity, with defect in some req- 
uisites, is less injurious than irregularity with perfec- 
tion of function in many other requisites. For the 
greater part of the organic functions of the body, such 
as breathing, heart-beat, and movements of the stomach 
and intestines, are rhythmical. And men who work 
horses and cattle know that they can work them regu- 
larly with overwork with less harm to the animals, than 
to employ them severely hard at a short period, and 
then allow them too much rest at another. 

Another requisite is that the body, during exercise, 
should be so clothed that the greatest freedom of motion 
should be secured. No doubt the perfection of condition 
in this respect is, in the etymology of the word gym- 
nastics, “naked work.” And were man (poor human 
nature perhaps it had better be “ put”) as safely guided 
by his instincts as the humble brutes, no doubt nudity 
would be one of the bhygienics of muscular training. 
But, with his “ fallen” nature for our theology, and the 
sad examples of “fallen” purity for our experience, we 
must conclude that loose clothing, which can impede 
neither the blood circulation nor muscular movement, 
is the true covering for our bodies when we in the gym- 
nasium or hall are called upon to “ exercise,” 
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Fresh air and sunlight, not currents or direct rays, 
are surroundings which should always accompany our 
exercise. A temperature of from 55° to 60° is the most 
conducive to healthful exercise. Then but little cloth- 
ing is required, and too hard exercise need not be re- 
quired to keep up the animal-heat to a sense of comfort, 
and the blood will be induced to the surface of the body. 

Without doubt the best time for exercise in the twenty- 
four hours is in the morning after a good sleep, a bath, 
a stomach comfortably full, and the calls of nature at- 
tended to. But to schools this, also, is the very best 
time for mental work, and most usages of society require 
the morning-hour for occupation and business; so that 
this is a difficult time to give for exercise in most of 
our schools. The next best time, —in as many schools 
as can take it,—for recreation and exercise seems to be 
nearer the other extreme of the day, just before dusk, as 
the daylight begins to lessen, when the eyes need some 
relief, and the intellectual powers are somewhat ex- 
hausted. At this time the value of recreation and 
change of nerve-expenditure seems to be of greater 
value and pleasure. Just about sunset there seems to 
be an hour when scholars and brain-workers generally 
may find it well to undertake a good share of active ex- 
excise and relaxation; not, perhaps, so violent or vigor- 
ous as if taken in the early day, but in a more subdued 
and prolonged form, and with as much as possible of 
that “abandon” which should ever characterize volun- 
tary muscular exercise. 

These are some of the practical points of physical ex- 
ercise and recreation as they are carried out in the 
working of the Department of Physical Education and 
Hygiene at Amherst College. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


VIL. 


CHARGES. — “HAIL COLUMBIA.” 


The next four lessons are called Charges, and are 
only samples of a great variety of similar exercises that 
the ingenuity of the teacher will readily suggest. 
They are intended for dumb-bell use, but are very 
good without. They should be done with strict .accu- 
racy of time and position; the outstretched arm being 
held firmly at the proper angle, the head thrown a little 
back, and the eyes fixed on the raised hand. The 
advanced foot should be brought back firmly to 
position each time that a change is made, and where 
the step is back, as at G, J, K, and H, the body must 
turn so that the eyes can follow the raised hand, but 
return to place again, after G before taking H, and 
after I before taking K. To fill out the time the 
series of movements is gone through with, backward, 
from G@ to D once each, after having been performed 
from A to K twice each. This will be made plain by 
examining carefully the directions in Lesson XXL, 
and comparing them with the figures under the tune. 

LESSON XXI. 

Position, right arm 

stretched up at an 
angle of 45°, left hand 
on waist. 
1. Advance right 
foot to A, at the same 
time bending right 
knee, and so approach- 
ing the floor, but keep- 
ing the trunk erect, 
and the head slightly 
thrown back. 

2. Straighten right knee, so as to return body to first 
position. Twice; second time bring right foot back to 
position. 

3. Same as 1, moving left foot to B. 
4. Same as 2, with left knee. 

5. Same as 1, moving to C, and back like 2 (twice). 
6, Same as 3, moving to D, and back like 4 (twice), 


Twice. 
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7. Same as 1, moving to Z, and back like 2 (twice). QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. ‘as -thnged be pie ggge 
8. Same as 3, moving to F, and back like 4 (twice). [Arranged for a class of ten young ladies.) Dust, n a little brief authority, 
: : ; Pl ch fantastic tricks before high heaven 
9. Same as 1, mente. to G, and back like 2 (twice). BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. rs oben the angels weep. s 
10. Same as 3, moving to H, and back like 4 (twice). tint (4) 0, wise young judge, how I do honor thee! 
11. Same as 1, moving to J, and back like 2 (twice).|(1) Ob for a muse of fire that would ascend ist Oh, the whe her- 


12. Same as 3, moving to K, and back like 4 (twice). 
These movements from 11 back through 4 are gone 
through again, taking each once instead of twice as be- 
fore, to finish the tune. 
LESSON XXII. 

This lesson is like the preceding in every respect, ex- 
cept that in 2, and those like it, the foot is returned to the 
original position each time with a stamp, and the elbow 
at the same time is bent and the outstretched hand 
brought back to the shoulder. 

LESSON XXIII. 

Like Lesson XXI., except that both arms are 
outstretched, the front one up, the back one down, at 
the same angle, so that they form one straight oblique 
line. They are hold firmly in place, in the return 


movement. 
LESSON XXIV. 


Like the last, except that the foot returns to position 
with a stamp (as in Lesson X XII.), and the two arms 
are both bent at the elbow at each return movement. 


LESSONS XXI, XXII, XXUI & XXIV. 


CoLuMBIA. 


ll 


5 fonce) 6 7 


— 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The American Art Review for April is, as usual, replete with valu- 
able information for all lovers of art. “ Anna Lea Merritt,” “‘ The Col- 
lection of Henry C. Gibson,” “The History of Wood Engraving in 
America,” “The Temple of Zeus,” “‘ Painting and Sculpture,” “ Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,”” “The Art of Casting,” “ The Exhibitions,” are the 
subjecta treated of in this number. It certainly is a credit to America. 

— The American Naturalist for May contains a very valuable article 

on “The Critics of Evolution.” The department« of botany, zoblogy, 
ontioopeleay, and geology are well sustained. 

— The June Wide Awake will have a 4 tory by Sarah O. Jewett, 
the anthor of “ Deephaven ” and “ Play Da 


The brightest heaven of invention! 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

O, pardon, since a crooked figure may 

Attest, in little place, a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work, 

Who, prologue-like, humble patience pray 

Gently to hear, kindly to judge our play, 

I hold the world. : 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a chastening eye. 

My little body is aweary of this great world. 

I fear she will = the weeping philosopher when she 
ws old, being so full of unmeasurable sadness in 
er youth. 

Every one can master a grief, but he that has it. 

There was never yet phi osopher 

That could endure the tooth-ache patiently. 

Good sentences, and well pronounced, 

They would be better if well followed. 

It is a good divine that follows his own instructions, 

If to do, were as easy as to know what were good to do, 

chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ 

palaces. 

(6) Ican easier teach twenty what were good to be done, 

than to be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 

(9) To be honest as this world goes, is to be one man picked 

out of a thousand. 

Oh! monstrous fault to harbor such a thought. 

The world is grown honest, then is doomsday near, 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty breast, 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all. 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use. 

Where is thy conscience ? 

’Tis no matter; let it go. 

What if it comes to thee again ? 

(7) Vl not meddle with it, itis a dangerons thing, it makes 

a man acoward; a man cannot swear but it chides him. ’Tis 

a blushing, shame-faced spirit, that mutinies in a man’s bosom ; 

it fills one full of obstacles; it is turned out of all towns and 

cities as a dangerous thing; and every man that means to live 
well, endeavors to trust to himself and live without it. 

(3) Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

(8) To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night to the day, 

Thou canst not then be false.to any one. 

So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

And the more pity. Come! I'll put a question to thee, 

What is he that builds stronger than either the mason, 

the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

Hast thou found a Book of Riddles ? 

Ay, tell me, who builds stronger than mason, a ship- 

wright, or a carpenter ? 

I cannot tell. 

A grave-maker; the houses he makes last till doomsday. 

nag tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 


Nor 7 neither; but I can tell why a snail has a house. 
Why 
Why, to put his head in. 
This is nothing. 
Then ’tis like the breath of an enfeed lawyer ; you gave 
me nothing for’t. 
Nothing can be made out of nothing. 
The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven 
is a pretty reason. 

Ay, tell me that. 
Because they are not eight. 
So cunning, and so young, is wonderful, 
Strong reasons make strong actions. 
’Tis a mind of good deed to say well. 
To promise is most courtly and fashionable; 
Performance is a kind of will and testament. 
More matter with less art. 
There’s no art to find the mind’s construction in the face. 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 
Oh, what may man within him hide 

Though angel on the outward side! 

There’s no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in man; all ‘prejured, 
All foresworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Women say 80, that will say anything. 
Men are as the time is. 
Men of few words are the best men, 
They say the best men are moulded out of faults. 
(6) Were man but constant, he were perfect ; that one error 
fills him with faults, makes him ran through all sins. 
(1) Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore; 
To one thing, constant never. 
(5) LIwonder men dare trust themselves with men. 
(10) Nay, women are frail, too. 
(7) Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves, 
hich are as easy broken as they make forms. 
(10) For there never was fair woman but she made mouths 
in the glass. 
(4) That was the most unkindest cut of all. 
(1) bite (being the weaker vessel) are ever thrust to the 
wall, 

(5) Oh! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 


ing received wrong by some person, is at most odds with his 
gravity and patience that you ever saw. 
(7) Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
There is a sort of men whose visages do cream and mantle 
like a standing pond, who should say, 
**T am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.’’ 
The tartness of his face sours ri apes. 
What he bids be done is finished with his bidding; 
He wants nothing of a god but eternity, and a heaven to 
-throne in. 
(5) See what a grace is seated on his brow, where every god 
did seem to set his seal to give the world assurance of a man. 
(5) This is a slight, unmeritable man, 
Not fit to be sent on errands. 
(4) Oh, a most dainty man! 
To see him walk before a lady and to bear her fan! 
(9) 
(1) 


(6) 


(1) 


God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man! 
I have thought some of nature’s journey-men 
Had made men, and not made them well, 
They imitated humanity so abominably. 
(10) Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed! 
(2) Oh, how this discord doth afflict my soul! 
I love not many words. 
(1) I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, 
and discourse grow commendable in none but parrots. 


THE LOOKER.- ON. 


— Bya curious coincidence, this week your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ 
has observed in the exchanges complaint from the 1st and the 
122d meridians simultaneously, of the habit of keeping children 
after school hours. There is no doubt that the complaint is 
equally bitter at all intermediate points, with the exception ef 
that part of the earth’s surface known as the Atlantic Ocean, 
and that known as the Great American Desert; and that there 
is no complaint on this score in those parts must be attributed 
to wise forethought on the part of Providence, rather than to 
the good judgment of teachers. Why will teachers keep chil- 
dren after school hours? Asa punishment it is retroactive. 
[t punishes the teacher more than it does the pupil. It is on 
the teacher’s part a sort of self-imposed penance, without the 
sorry comfort of having been deserved by the commission of 
a corresponding sin. It is self-abnegation; it is more, — it is 
self-mutilation; it is self-flaggellation. It is professional over- 
zeal, devotional extravagance, It is as foolish as the excesses 
of ascetecism, the freaks of Buddhist priests, dancing fakirs, 
howling dervishes. As ameaas of making up lost time, or 
procuring attention to study, it is a plan worse than useless,— 
it is positively vicious. It is human nature to put off work as 
long as we can, and so the child, or the school ef children, 
who get in the habit of staying after school to study or recite, 
will put off study and preparation for recitation until after 
school hours, The mind accommodates itself to circum- 
stances, and it is just as easy to train children to do their 
work in school hours, and train teachers to insist upon their 
doing it, as to let both parties dawdle through the proper 
hours for labor aud begin work just when they should begin 
resting. In this matter teachers should be protected from 
themselves, and strictly forbidden staying after school hours, 
for work, or waiting, or watching, except, perhaps, that it 
may be well to prepare work for next day, on the blackboard 
or otherwise, so that when a teacher leaves the building she 
may leave all her school cares behind her. The worst form of 
this vice is that of remaining after school to cram children for 
an examination. If the teacher does it out of pure love of 
the work, she is committing suicide; if she is doing it to make 
high averages for a government grant, as is the case in Eng- 
land, she is committing slow homicide. Keeping children 
after school involves a waste of time, energy, aud life. It is 
wrong in principle, and outrageous in practice. Let us be 
good, and stop it. The child, ina given time, can learn about 
so much and no more ; his learning is a voluntary act, and no 
good is done by putting the will into a straight-jacket. 

— Philadelphia and San Francisco are discussing the ques- 
tion of schools of cookery. England has made plain sewing 
part of a common school curriculum, and graded the work 
under a code. Massachusetts, by free-hand and industrial 
drawing, has given a practical turn to her public-school system, 
appropriate in a manufacturingcommunity. ‘‘ Teach children 
what will be of use to them in after-life,”’ is a cry that wins 
ready assent and warm approval. This may be well enough, 
but there is danger of making the bread-and-butter view of 
education too prominent. If the industrial features of a school 
course are made to overshadow the purely educational aspects 
of it, the time may come when the question will be, cui bono, 
higher education? Cooking and sewing are well enough in 
their place, — as a post-graduate or separate course of instruc- 
tion; so dancing and instrumental music are well, in the way 
of parallel accomplishments; but all four, we take it, are out 


of place in the common school proper. Let the school be a 
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school. Its province is no more toinsure and make a specialty 
of conserving children’s temporal than their eternal salvation. 
It is not the business of the school to block out exactly what 
children shall do in after-life, or how they will make their liv- 
ing, any more than it is to dictate to them in the selection of 
life-partners, or in the choice of a religion. If you want chil- 
dren to be educated, send them to school; when you want 
them to learn how to earn a livelihood, send them to the office, 
the field, or the workshop. Except in private, charitable, and 
reformatory institutions, a sharp distinction should be made 
between public education and private industry. 

— “Early to bed and early to rise’’ is a piece of the wisdom 
of the past that should not be invariably heeded. The man 
who works with his hands will do well to follow it, going to 
sleep after supper a8 soon as his inclination impels him. But 
the man who works with his brain cannot summon sleep when 
he will, and the slumber of the morning hours is much more 
refreshing to him than that of the fore-part of the night. The 
hours before twelve are best for the manual labor .r, and those 
after twelve for the brain-laborer to sleepin. This is particu- 
larly true of teachers and students. Late rising is their best 
exercise. It is as wicked to wake up a teacher abruptly and 
unnecessarily as to wake up a baby. 

— Why will they do it? Why will teachers belittle them- 
selves by flogging children? From a very little fire a great 
deal of smoke issues; and the fact that a teacher whips at all ie 
sufficient grounds for the most untrue and exaggerated com- 
plaints against them on the score of whipping. As long as a 
teacher refuses to whip a child he is in the position of a mag- 
istrate holding the parent responsible for the conduct of his 
offspring; but just as soon as the teacher strikes a blow he is 
liable to be called to account by the parent or by the court for 
hisown. Let not the teacher descend from the seat of the 
judge to the office of a common policeman, except for purposes 
of corporal self-defence. Intellectually, the teacher should be 
master of the situation. When a teacher calls in the use of 
his muscle to eke out the deficiency of will-power in his mind, 
he confesses himself weak indeed. Let teachers but try to do 
without inflicting corporal punishment, and they will be as- 
tonished what peace and comfort they will enjoy. It may be 
hard for six weeks or two months; but when tempted, or irri- 


tated, or requested by parents to strike, if they will only clasp 
their hands behind them and let their wits work out a solution 
of the case, they will be surprised at the number of ways in 
which whipping the delinquent may be avoided. The office of 
teacher is too high to be degraded by the menial task of flogging 
the people’s children, Let the mothers or nurses wash them ; 
the fathers, if they will, flog them; butlet us teach them. On 
this business of corporal punishment, say, brothers and sisters 
of the profession of pedagogy, let’s swear off! 


VARIETIES. 


— A contemporary contains an article entitled the ‘‘ Effect 
of Smokifg on Boys.’’ ‘The effect of smoking on boys is bad. 
It imparts a disagreeable odor to their clothes, and when they 
go home they arouse suspicions in the minds of their mothers 
which are difficult to eradicate.—Norristown Herald. 


— A teacher who wishes to be accomplished and successful 
must have three qualifications. He must be on fire with his 
subject, must love the labor of instruction, and must consecrate 
all to the best interest of his pupils. To have these qualifica- 
tions he needs a vigorous and flexible mind, a quick perception 
of character, a masterly knowledge of ways and means, and 
tact, skill, and grit—Wamego Agriculturist. 

— The best thing ever said of ghosts was said by Coleridge, 
when asked by a lady if he believed in them. ‘‘ No, madam, 
I have seen too many to believe in them.” 


— Ethel, having been sent to school for a few days, became 
more learned than her parents, and startled her father by say- 
ing, “Papa, are you vulgar?” Without committing himself, 
her father inquired why she asked the question, and she re- 
plied, “ You always say ‘a man’. (giving the short sound to a) 


instead of ‘ah mahn’; and the teacher says only vulgar people 
talk that Way.”’ 


— Now they say the real grievance of the Cincinnati people 


—_ Theodore Thomas is that he would not beat time witb 
a ham. 


— “There!” she cried, in an excited voice, “I should like 
to know what’s become of that umbril! I sot it up agin the 
counter when I come in, and afore I could turn round it’s 
gone, — aud it was only on a Monday that I gin four and six 
fort!” “What kind of an umbrella was it, ma’am ?”’ asked 
the polite clerk in his blandest tones. “A spick and span new 
gingham, young man,” was the eager response, with an iv’ry 
handle on’t, anda —” ‘Like the one in your hand, ma’am 
for instance?” « Sakes alive!’’ she exclaimed. And one 
might have thought she had seen a serpent rather than her 


own “spick and span gingham,” with its “iv’ry handle” 

ee fast in her hand! eShe colored up like a druggist’s 

aaa ow, and went off amidst unintelligible excuses. She 
er felt so flustered in all her born days, as she told Jemima 
n when she got home.— Boston Transcript. 


Schoo 
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Is of all grades, and other educational institutions, can be 
rovided with teachers by the New England Bureau of 
wley Street, Boston, Maas.; F. B, SNow, Manager, 
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WOOD NOTES. 


Yesterday we heard the note of the hyla for the first tim: 
this spring. He is the little tree-toad, whose cheerful “ peep 
peep!” resounds from the swamps. We tried in vain to se: 
where he was amidst the upspringing weeds. Later on he wil! 
take to the trees; but at present he is engaged in oratorio wit! 
the frogs, the bluebirds, and many other performers. Doubt 
less he has chanted before this season, but one had to pay to: 
high a price for a ticket of admission to the March opera- 
house. The speculators, in the shape of certain gusty winds. 
had placed an entirely fictitious value on the commodity. Th 
rills now had begun to slant over the green grass, and wer 
hastening to the “ brimming river.’’ Afar off we heard th: 
notes of the cock, triumphant at the prospect of warm weather 
The air, too, contained pleasant suggestions of brush-fires, anc 
our thoughts at once burst out of parentheses and went float- 
ing back through the years. It is curious how some fain! 
smell, as of sweet-fern, has power to awaken long dormant im. 
pressions, and to recall faces which we will see on eartl. 
no more! 

Something told us that if we would put an ear to the ground. 
we might, like Fine-ear in the fairy-tale, note the approach of 
a friendly army, —an army of growing things. And there 
was Houstonius, bluets, or innocents, they are called, with 
their tiny buds close to the ground. On the sandy hillside we 
found saxifrag. already white, and the star of potentilla. 
The life-everlastings, which some call ladies’ tobacco, were 
showing their furzy tips, and the lindens had burst out into 
masses of golden bloom. 

Silently we sauntered along the ‘“‘ much-resounding”’ river, 
upon whose banks a very lively surf was beating. We caught 
whiffs of sea-air that made us long for Newport. So, ponder- 
ing many things, we passed into the noisy city, bearing tro- 
phies. Tassels and buds we bore, and now and then a way- 
farer, as if in memory of his childhood, would turn and gaze 
after us with regretful look. 


Providence, April 42, 1880. , W. W. BaiLey. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN JUNIOR EXHIBITIONS. 


The friends of Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., have 


long known of itsexperiment in teaching the domestic arts. 
In view of present emergencies, and pressing needs for women, 
the government of this institution points out to its pupils lines 
of practical work suited to all the sex, and which may be es- 
pecially useful to some of them. All of the pupils receive free 
instruction in the art of cooking, from the best of teachers,— 
Miss Parloa, — and every pupil desiring may learn millinery or 
dressmaking, according to the most approved methods; oppor- 
tunities are afforded for practice, and classes are in successful 
operation. 

Some indications of their working were afforded at the close 
of the winter term, recently. The junior class invited the 
other pupils, and a limited number of their personal friends, 
to a social reunion, at which the young hostesses appeared in 
cambric dresses, cut by the pupils of the dressmaking depart- 
ment, and made, so far as was practicable, by the wearers. 
The refreshments were all of their own preparation, excepting 
a portion of the ice-cream, Bread, coffee, sandwiches, salads, 
ice-cream, and cake, were all pronounced excellent. A com- 
mittee of the school-girls, wearing white muslin aprons, 
waited upon the guests with grace and skill. 

The literary entertainment, — of a class order, — was intro- 
duced in an informal manner, the company dropping in to the 
chapel on their way to the dining-room, and listening to some 
music and some lively and spicy advice to the freshman and 
sophomore classes; also to a class history and prophecy. 

A wise and thoughtful Boston lady who was present said to 
the writer, ‘‘ How glad I would have been of such teaching at 
school! It would greatly have softened the trials of my early 
married life. Girls need a good deal besides books, which few 
of them get at home. This school is doing a work whose 
worth will be fully known only in future years.” * 


—- 


A PLEA FOR TEXT - BOOKS. 


The furore for oral lessons has engendered such a prejudice 
against text-books that we stand in danger of ignoring one of 
our greatest helps in teaching a child self-dependence in ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

With the oral method the definition of an island would be 
taught by givipg the child the idea of an island, as by showing 
him a picture of one, or by making one in miniature with real 
earth and water, and then by questions leading him to frame 
his own definition. Now, no one would deny that this is true 
teaching. This question-and-answer form of instruction, as 
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‘* This method has something very obliging in it, and carries 
a very humble and condescending air, when he that instructs 
seems to be the inquirer and seeks information from him who 
learns. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth, as it 
were, by his own invention, which is a very pleasing thing to 
human nature,”’ 


Every experienced teacher has proved the truth of this wis- 
dom; but that this oral method is indispensable does not prove 
it to be the only one that can be used with success. Used 
alone, it will never teach a child how to study from books, 
when there is no teacher by to entertain him with conversa- 
tion: and it is in this way that he must get most of the knowl- 
edge he acquires after he leaves school. Suppose, instead of 
using this method alone, we combine it with the use of the 
text-book. Give the child the printed definition, and explain 
the new words only,—in this case there would probably be only 
Then let him study by himself the meaning of the sen- 
tence, Let him study it so that when he comes to recite, 
he can give a verbal or written description of an island, 
using his own words; can tell of any one he has ever 
seen, and can illustrate one by drawing its picture or ar- 
ranging earth or moss in a saucer of water. Let it be he 
who illustrates, to prove his knowledge of the subject, and he 
will never forget it. We always remember our own inventions. 
Then he will do most of the work himself, and be the stronger 
for it. At the same time he unconsciously learns the truth of 
what Bacon said of studies, “‘ Their chief use for delight is in 
privateness and retiring.’”’ This careful study, wisely directed, 
lays the foundation of the taste for solid reading. There are 
many who would never allow a young pupil to see the inside 
of any school-book but a Reader, and who think it a sign of 
the teacher’s inability to present the lesson orally. If there 
be any fault it is not in giving a child a text-book (unless it be 
a poor one), but in failing to teach him how to use it. : 
K. H. 


QUERIES. 


No. 60. In Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women, who was 
she ‘* Who knew that love can vanquish death,— 
Who, kneeling with one arm about her king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath” ? 


No. 61, Tell us the way in which one becomes a member 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and the privi- 
leges to which such an one is entitled. There is a similar 
society in Boston, which prescribes a course of study and sup- 
aaa Can any one give information concerning 
that 


ELCLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 63 LETTERS, 

My 44, 30, 32, 39, 22, an ancient Greek poet. 

My 19, 11, 2, 6, 16, 37, 20, a French writer of the seven- 
teenth century. 

My 60, 41, 50, 27, 42, 1, 49, 26, 54, 60, 15, 48, acelebrated 
English historian of the nineteenth century. 

My 4, 13, 35, 10, 48, 9, 21, 20, a poet-laureate of England. 

My 44, 34, 48, 63, 57, an arctic explorer of the nineteenth 


century, native of Pennsylvania. 


My 36, 24, 55, 33, 52, 3, a painter and poet of the nine- 
teenth century. 

My 7, 62, 53, 14, 51, 20, 49, 5, an Irish writer of the 
present century. 

My 5, 28, 38, 8, 55, a poet and preacher; born in 1783, died 


in 1826. 


My 19, 38, 50, 56, 29, 5, 45, 7, 53, 43, one whose poems 


are chiefly of California life. 


My 25, 17, 12, 51, 22, an Irish novelist. 

My 18, 16, 40, 31, 47, a primitive American poet. 

My 61, 27, 59, 32, 40, a famous American orator. 

My 58, 23, 16, 8, 48, a theological writer of the eighteenth 


century. 


My 46, 21, 8, an American writer with a very vivid imag- 


ination. 


The whole is a quotation as truthful as familiar. 
H. E. G. 
JUMBLE. 
(A quotation from Byron.) 
** Barbarous, most barbarous m 
The middle is the middle; all 


Ages of which is of that age.”’ FEstvus. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My 1and5, In charter, not in deed; 
My 2 and 6, In nourish, not in feed; 
My 3and7, In consult, not in heed; 
My 4and 8, In distress, not in pain; 
The whole is to explain. &. R. Uncues. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 22. 


CHARADE.—Earwig. 

ENnIGMA.— Minneapolis. 

BLANKS.—1. Calm, clam. 2. Tea, eat, ate. 
6. Serve, verse. 


— The following coritributors have sent answers during the 


3. Ned, den. 


week: H. 8S, Fairchild, Fort Ancient, O., answers Historical 
Enigma of April 8. 


Sarah R. Damon, North Scituate, Mass., 


answers Decapitated Rhymes and Anagrams of Aprill5. Pansy 
partially answers Decaupiluted Rhymes, and answers Ana- 


practiced by Socrates, has been justly written of by Watts,’ orams. Edith F U, Brooklyn, N. ¥., answers Shakespearian 


thus : 


Jumble of same date. 
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J. AseELARDO Nunez, Commissioner of Education 
from Chili, South America, has been for some months 
in this country, examining the educational systems and 
institutions of the United States, and is at present in- 
= |specting the schools of New England. The president 
of the Republic of Chili, and other leading men, are 
deeply interested in the improvement of the educa- 
tional system of that country, and the Commissioner 
will make a full report of his observations in this 
country, with a view to use such information in the 
remodeling of the schools of the Republic. Chili is 
divided into seventeen provinces, with an area of nearly 
125,000 square miles and a population of considerably 
over 2,250,000 people, and is considered the most pros- 
perous of the South American countries, and is cer- 
tainly the most favored in natural resources. In the 
southern and central. provinces there are many Ger- 
mans, French, and English, and some American colo- 
nists; while the main population are of Spanish de- 
.|scent, and the Spanish language everywhere prevails. 
There is at present a system of public schools, with a 


| national university at Santiago. 


Tue defeat lately sustained in France, by the advo- 
cates of the famous Article 7 in the Jules Ferry Educa- 
tional Bill, has been variously interpreted; first, by 


"| the Jesuitical party, that it was an acknowledgment of 


their position, and the respect in which they are held 
by the people; and, second, as a triumph of civil and 
religious liberty,—the complete sundering of all tram- 
mels of conscience in its relation to instruction received 
or given. It is gratifying to know that many sup- 
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THE WEEK. 


— The President has signed the post-routes and the naval 
appropriations bills. 

— General Heintzelman has died at Washington. 

—In the House the postoffice appropriation bill was re- 
ported and considered. It appropriates $38,671,420, — nearly 
a million and a half less than the estimates, and $935,000 more 
than last year. 

— Many houses were demolished and several persons in- 
jured by a cyclone which swept over Columbia, 8S. C., Thurs- 
day afternoon. Much damage to property was also occasioned 
by a severe storm in Texas, on Wednesday and Thursday. 

— Postmaster- General Key has accepted a Tennessee 
judgeship, and will resign at the close of the fiscal year. 

— Since the first of January 81,114 immigrants have arrived 
at New York, and the estimate for 1880 is 400,000, the largest 
number known in any one year. 

— China.—This conservative country is said to be making 
preparations for war on a large scale. 

— France. — The efforts to interpellate the Government for 
enforcing the decrees against unauthorized religious congrega- 
tions signally failed in the chamber of deputies, the Govern- 
ment position being overwhelmingly sustained. 

— Germany. — The Government has been defeated three 
times in the Reichstag since Monday. 

— Great Britain.— Earl Cowper has been appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The Pall Mall Gazette speaks depre- 
catingly of the proposed annulment of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

— Italy.—The Italian Parliament has been dissolved; new 
elections will be held on May 16. 

— India.—Affairs in Cashmere are in a deplorable state. 
The Maharajah is suspected of collusion with Russia, and gross 
administrative abuses abound everywhere. The Rumpa re- 
bellion is practically at an end. The Sirdar Mohammed Alam 
Khan will act as provisional governor of Ghuznee until the 
Afghan situation improves. A union of Generals Ross, Rob- 
erts, and Stewart’s forces has taken place at Arganeh, and the 
— of the Candahar force are marching through the Logar 
valley. 

— Mezico.—The resumption of diplomatic relations between 
France and Mexico appears to be a foregone conclusion. 

— South America. — The Chilian fleet bombarded Callao on 
Friday. The army is also reported to be rapidly advancing on 
Tacna and Lima. Great distress prevails in the latter city. 

— Turkey.—Gordon Pasha has devised a plan which he 
thinks will solve the Eastern question. His remedy for stop- 
ping Russian intrigues in the Balkan peninsula is to unite Bul- 


garia and Roumelia iu a single State. 


porters of the negative side are stanch in their fidelity 
to the cause of the republic. However, the principles 
‘of liberty may be too pronounced for a people to whom 
it is a new and untried thing’ We conceive there is a 
vast difference between nations where one has from its 
beginning and all through the growth of its institutions, 
public sentiments, and private virtues, keen governed 
by a wise and liberal democracy, while the other has, 
ages long, knelt at a throne and kissed through succes- 
sive dynasties the fetters of hereditary bondage. To 
one liberty has been a part of the nutriment of its 
growth, and is natural to it; while to the other it has 
been the dream of men who have, for the most part, 
grown gray in dungeons, cursing kings. As the result 
of this failure, all societies will be called upon to pre- 
sent to the State their laws and methods of instruction. 
This the Jesuits will perhaps fail to do, and the result 
will be their banishment from the country. This is 
already decided upon, although the bill relative to the 
matter has not been presented. 


More than a generation ago, a young Protestant 
clergyman, from Washington, D.C., reached the out- 
posts of American cultivated life in the little village of 
St. Louis, Mo. One of his first concerns, after getting 
his little church-building under cover, was to establish 4 
free school in its basement,—if we are rightly informed, 
the first English free school beyond the Mississippi. 
This young missionary of the new American civiliza- 
tion possessed that rare combination of gifts far less 
common in the Protestant American clergy than in the 
Catholic priesthood of the Old World,—the mind of a 
far-seeing statesman, the capacity of a first-rate man of 
business, and the consecration of a self-denying devotee. 
That little village of St. Louis has become the central 
metropolis of the Union, but it has not grown faster 
than its foremost citizen, Dr. William G. Eliot, now 
chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
In the leisure of a devoted parish ministry which has 
built up one of the most useful and powerful church es- 
tablishments of the West, and a general interest in phi- 
lanthropic and public affairs which has made Dr. Eliot 
the busiest man-of-all-work in St.!Louis, he has built up, 
within the past twenty-five years, a group of schools, 
under this general name, not inferior to any of similar 
grade in the country. Jirst and last, more than a mil- 


lion dollars have been contributed from St. Louis alone 
for this purpose. The Washington University now 
consists of an ample preparatory school, a regular un- 
dergraduate department for boys, the Mary Institute 
for Girls, the School of Art and Design, the Manual 
School for Industrial Training, a Library and Gym- 
nasium, an endowment for University Lectures, an 
Observatory and Weather Service with a professorship 
of Civil Engineering, and the St. Louis Law School. 
Though already a university in the popular sense, Dr. 
Eliot modestly declines to talk largely of the higher 
education, but continues his appeal for money to use 
among the foundations of what may become the great 
university of the valley of the Mississippi. Ten years 
ago the Doctor handed over the two churches that had 
grown out of his ministry to younger men, and is now 
entirely occupied with the duties of chancellor of the 
university. He is yet a good way this side of three 
score and ten, and such men have a habit of living till 
the work of their life is accomplished. His eldest son 
has followed the example of the father, and, as the min- 
ister of a new church in Portland, Oregon, is already 
making his mark as a schoolman on the educational 
affairs of that growing city and State. No man or 
woman better deserves the thanks of the republic than 
those who thus organize the new American civilization 
in the souls of the children in our new American States. 


Tue rapidity with which Massachusetts and New 
York have followed the lead of New Hampshire in ac- 
cording school-suffrage to women, shows that the com- 
munity is ripe for this measure, and that it was carried 
not alone on a theory of abstract justice to women, but 
in the immediate interests of education. The law has 
been much hindered in its workings by the various in- 
terpretations that have been put upon it, and by the 
hindrances thrown in the way of women’s voting by 
the indifference or ignorance of those in authority as 
regards its application. Yet in spite of all these disa- 
greeable circumstances, it seems to us far better for wo- 
men to help carry out this imperfect law, than to fold 
their hands and wait fora better. It is a difficult task 
to frame laws; it isonly in their practical workings that 
their merits and defects are made manifest; and often 
it is absolutely necessary to have law-suits, even if only 
friendly ones, in order to get an authoritative decision on 
difficult points. We hope the lately-formed Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association will be able to work 
efficiently in clearing up these questions which embarrass 
inexperienced voters, and give the measure a chance to 
be tested on its real merits. Some women do not clearly 
see how this new power is to be exercised, for the good 
of the schools. We would say,—first, secondly, and 
thirdly, — by using your votes to secure the best men 
and women on the school committee, irrespective of sec- 
tarian interests or party lines. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with schools and with methods of teaching is good, 
but it is not necessary to the wise choice of the commit- 
tee. If the committee consists of honest, intelligent 
persons, who are able and willing to give the requisite 
thought and time to this work, they are better judges 
of details and methods than those who elect them can 
be; but every mother can tell whether her children love 
their school, and whether their minds and hearts are de- 
veloped rightly, under its influence. 

Some women bring forward the singular argument 
that they do not wish to vote for school committee be- 
cause all is going on perfectly well with the schools, and 
they are entirely satisfied with their management. So 
it seems they have considered the condition of the 
schools, and find themselves qualified to judge whether 
they are well managed or not. Now, supposing in these 
mutations of human affairs, which are constantly oe- 
curring, it is proposed to displace this committee who 
are doing so well; to change the whole plan which has 
worked so admirably; would not these lovers of good 
schools wish to employ their votes to retain those who 


have done well, and even at all times to give them the 
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encouraging expression of their trust and approbation ? 
And while nothing would contribute more to the per- 
manency of good government of the schools, than the 
knowledge that the work of the committee was known 
and appreciated by all the citizens, we think it would 
also tend to check much of the unreasonable caviling 
at their management, which embarrasses the faithful com- 
mittee. Having really studied the subject, and voted 
for a man or woman whom you believe to be entitled to 
the position, you feel pledged to allow him time and 
opportunity to prove his work, and are disposed to have 
faith in him even if at first you do not fully understand 
his plans. 

And if there be those, and we wish it were a most 
improbable suggestion, who have taken the responsible 
position of guardian of the public schools for selfish or 
party ends, or who are using their power carelessly or 
culpably, surely every mother, every woman must feel 
it a high privilege, as well as a duty, to use her right 
of suffrage to express her condemnation of his course,— 
and no words tell like votes. We would say, therefore, 
to every one entitled to vote in school matters, make 
yourself acquainted with the characters of those now on 
the committee, and if you find them to be faithful and 
competent give them the support of your vote, preferring 
the old and tried worker to the new; but if there be any 
who cannot stand the test of true service, do not hesi- 
tate to vote for another; and let the one question you 
ask be, not is it man or woman, Protestant or Catholic, 
Democrat or Republican,—but is he really interested in 
education, intelligent and faithful, and able to give the 
time and labor required for the work. Then in voting 
for him you have done your part toward securing good 
schools. 


COME AND SEE. 


The most hopeful sign of the times in the new Amer- 
ican schoolkeeping is the perpetual demand of our pro- 
gressive school-men to all people to “come and see.” 
When Governor Robinson fulminated against the 
normal schools, Sheldon and Hoose, and all the rest, 
rose up, flung open all doors and windows, and chal- 
lenged the fathers at Albany to investigate. The re- 
sult was the Gilbert Report, which has become a classic 
in the late literature of normal-school instruction. 
To-day no school-man of any reputation raises his voice 
against the normal schools of New York. Spite of the 
suppressed grumble of an occasional committee-man, we 
believe Mr. Walton’s report of Norfolk county school- 
keeping, the most thorough exposé of the weak side of 
our country school administration ever made, will be 
welcomed by every genuine teacher and friend of the 
schools in that locality. For, along with much that is 
discouraging, it reveals a new kind of vitality in school 
work, and a waking-up of the best people to improved 
methods of training children, which is full of hope for 
the future, 

Our latest reading of the school reports of the South- 
ern States, along with much that is disheartening, offers 
Breat encouragement. Through them all we see a grow- 
ing body of heroic men and ‘women, wearing out their 
lives, cheerfully encountering the numberless hindrances 
and vexations of their ill-paid work, facing the people 
with a boldness that few public men dare to assume, 
full of confidence that they are on the winning side. 
Wherever we go, the face of the superior teacher beams a 
welcome to every intelligent visitor. The air of mystery, 
hauteur, and learned loftiness, so characteristic of the 
pedagogue of the olden time, is passing away. A wo- 
—" of large observation in society tells us that the 

most interesting people she meets at the watering- 
Places are the school-teachers.” Within our recollec- 
tion the whole spirit of American schoolkeeping has 
changed, The average school of superior pretensions, 
F the past, was like the old suburban residence of the 
dnebee Sentry 5 locked up by a high wall, with “ dud/- 
dog inside” painted on the gate-post. The new school- 


keeping is like Clifton, loveliest suburb of Cincinnati, 
whose charming gardens and lawns blend in ap undu- 
lating park ; its finest residence, a splendid private mu- 
seum, with generous Henry Probasco always ready to 
show his treasures alike to a traveling duke or a little 
child. The response of the new education to all its 
American foes is the echo of the old call that woke the 
valley of the Jordan eighteen centuries ago,— “ Come 
and see.” 

It is true that, after a sort, people have always been 
expected to come and see the schools. Exhibition and 
commencement days have always ranked high in the 
scale of popular entertainments. But the chronic joke 
of this type of investigation is that, “Seeing they see 
not and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand.” The average “exhibition day,” from the dis- 
trict school to the university, is the most complete illus- 
tration of Talleyrand’s definition of language,—an elab- 
orate invention of the Evil One to befog the parent and 
bewilder the community, and even delude teachers and 
scholars alike. We once sat out one of those prodigious 
examinations, by which the old-time female academy 
astonished the world. The crisis came on the closing 
day, when the champion young female appeared, charged 
to the muzzle with Butler’s Analogy. She had literally 
committed the book to memory, and could be waked at 
midnight and begin the book at any paragraph, repeat- 
ing it “every which way” that the most ingenious de- 
tective might suggest. The other end of this style of 
examination appeared to us in a girls’ high school, where 
the lady principal apologized to her “distinguished vis- 
itor” for the failure of the usual educational parade, on 
the ground that “yesterday our best scholar, a very su- 
perior young lady, got mad and left the school. To- 
morrow she will probably come back, and then we shall 
be glad to show you what we can do.” Between this 
zenith and nadir of school exhibition, went on, year by 
year, the huge sham of a school-room full of children, 
crammed and dragooned for weeks to show their par- 
ents what they did not know. We always believed 
the habit of pretense and deception and sham work thus 
established in the character of the children largely de- 
stroyed the good effect of the formal religious exhorta- 
tion, which was so prominent a feature in the school- 
keeping of that day. Along with this vicious style of 
exhibition went that reticent, distant, almost monastic 
type of manhood so well described in the racy account, 
by Dr. Channing, of the Harvard professor of eighty 
years ago. Education was a high and mystic art, and 
the duty of the common people was to take it as admin- 
istered by the pedagogue, who, with the old-fashioned 
Puritan parson, divided ‘the honors of spiritual dom- 
ination. 

But the peculiarity of the new education is its return 
to nature. Even good Bridget, the washerwoman, with 
oly mother-wit, and the experience of bringing up her 
own restless brood, can understand the secret of the 
beautiful work in the best primary school. That work 
is only the fit arrangement of her own best maternal 
methods of instruction and discipline, into a school sys- 
tem which holds fast to the apron-strings of dear old 
Mother Nature at every step. The most absorbed 
banker, if he can once be coaxed into a first-rate modern 
school, will forget his director’s meeting in the de- 
lighted recognition of all his own short cuts and refined 
processes in dealing with large affairs. Like all gen- 
uine work, our new school work is just the thing that 
cannot be described on paper to anybody. Every day 
we are stirred to anger or boundless laughter by the 
absurd misconception of our best school methods, and 
the whole aim and operation of our new schoel life by 
editors of great journals, doctors of divinity, and can- 
didates for the presidency, who only know what they 
have read in the school reports, or been told by some- 
body who darted into a school-room, and, in fifteen 
minutes, “saw through” the gigantic humbug of our 
modern American education. 


There are two absolute requisites to a vom petent 
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knowledge of our improved school-keeping. First, the 
observer must become, himself, like a little child, and 
sit humbly at the feet of Nature and Providence, only 
caring to know what God would have him to do in the 
training of those committed to his care. Second, he 
should really see the work in school from beginning to end, 
understand the aim and method of the teacher, and hold 
the school accountable only for what it proposes to do. 
The condition of all high success in teaching is that 
the teacher shall begin with the parents and labor with- 
out ceasing to show them, by actual observation, what 
she is doing with their children. The most useful vo- 
cation of the school-committee and the superintendent 
is to establish a vital sympathy between the schools 
and the people. And he might spare the Committee 
on Education at the State House the annual bore of a 
“hearing” on every absurdity in school legislation, by 
asking Superintendent Eliot and his Board of Supervisors 
to pilot the legislature in sections through a few days’ 
visitation of the best Boston schools. After that the 
member who, with the memory of that army of enthusi- 
astic youngsters and that “dream of fair women” and 


wise men in his soul, could “rise in his place” and wag 
his tongue against the most generous appropriation for 
the common schools of Massachusetts, would be, indeed, 
like Shakespeare’s unfortunate, “ fit for treason, strat- 
egems, and spoils”; a fellow of whom the people would 
say, “ Let no such man be trusted.” Good friends, for 
a little while stop scolding about the schools, and 
“come and see.” 


DRIFT. 


— The report of Superintendent Small, of Salem, Mass., 
contains a concentrated and convincing argument for the high 
school, which we commend to some of its opponents. There 
seems to be a singular hallucination in the minds of some of 
our university men, to the effect that there is a formidable 
**boom,’’ just now, in favor of private schools as opposed to 
the high school interest. The city of Salem, in 1830, paid 
twice as much money for private as public schools. To-day 
its high school contains 164 pupils, and the city educates nearly 
four thousand children, with less than one thousand under 
private instruction, including parochial schools. . 

— One of the most interesting educational events of the 
coming summer will be the two normal institutes, for white 
and colored teachers, in Virginia, during the months of July 
and August. The University Normal School of white teach- 
ers will be opened on July 14, in the buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, at Charlottesburgh, and continue six weeks. 
It will be conducted under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Dr. W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of 
the Department. The teaching will be conducted by pro- 
fessors of the college,—Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintend- 
ent of Maryland; and Rev. W. B. McGilvray, of Richmond. 


On the following day the colored normal school will be opened 
at Lynchburg, and continue six weeks, under the instruction 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Montgomery, of Washington. Both 
these summer schools are supported by the Peabody Fund, 
and are the outcome of the recent decision of that Board to 
concentrate, for the present, upon the training of teachers in 
the South. Our leading school-men, after the great conven- 
tions of July, will do themselves good by looking in upon these 
normal schools and giving them God-speed, to the revival of 
free education, now led by Dr. Ruffner in the Old Dominion. 


— The annual State reports of the schools of Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, have the common pathetic interest 
that now attaches to the feeble and halting system of free- 
school education, as administered in these great States. It is 
with no feeling but the deepest concern for the real progress 
of these great Commonwealths, and others in like condition, 
that the best people of the country are now waking up to the 
appalling ignorance revealed by such reports, and the unsatis- 
factory local efforts to meet the crisis. Even should Congress 
grant the uttermost demanded, by way of assistance in the ed- 
ucation of the Southern people, and Northern zeal and money 
come in to their aid, the solemn fact remains that the people 
of several of our Southern States will be held responsible for a 
condition of popular indifference to education which no good 
American loves to contemplate. With all the drawbacks of 
poverty, these States certainly have the means of giving a fair 


elementary schooling to all their children. The most encour- 
aging feature in all these reports, is the outspoken tone of re- 
monstrance and vigorous exhortation assumed by their State 
superintendents. If these men, who are dependent on the 
people for their position, can thus take the offensive, there 
would seem to be a growing class behind them who hold up 
their hands in their campaign. Such we think is the case. 
We believe that, in every American State, the dead point is 
assed, and the people are beginning to look toward a better 
uture for the children. Unless we mistake, the Southern 
school reports of the next five years will be far more cheer- 


ful reading than some that have come to us during the ten 
years of distraction and discouragement that have just passed, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. EZurope. With numer- 
ous illustrations and maps. Parts 19 and 20. New York 
and Boston: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents each part. 


We have previously strongly commended this valuable work, 
and the parts before us confirms our views of its excellence. 
They cover that portion of Europe known as Austria and Hun- 
gary, and their subdivisions. The topography is well shown 
by numerous finely-executed maps; many illustrations of the 
principal cities, towns, and places of striking beauty of natu- 
ral scenery are given, which adds much to the value and inter- 
est of this great work. Mr. Geo. H. Hartwell, an ex-teacher of 
Littleton, Mass., is acting as agent for this work, and will give 
teachers an opportunity to examine it, gladly. His address is 
6 Hawley street, Boston. 


Tue Universal GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. To be used 
with or without any series of grammars. No. I., Orthogra- 
hy and Etymol ; No. II., Etymology and Syntax ; No 
irr, Analysis and Composition. Each book contains twenty- 
four ruled and printed pages (size 8x 10), on a superfine 
r, with a substantial Manilla cover. New York: 
aniel Slote & Co. Copies for examination mailed on re- 
ceipt of 12c. per number, or 35c. for complete set. 


The purpose of these admirably-arranged blanks is to con- 
viently and cheaply combine practice with theory, in the study 
of English grammar. The plan is for the teacher to furnish 
sentences which the pupil classifies under the headings fur- 
nished. By their use parsing, analysis, composition, punctu- 
ation, capital letters, are all taught at once. They make the 
study of grammar attractive and delightful to pupils, by mak- 
ing it largely objective. The books are closely graded, and 
the rules and definitions are simple, while at the same time 
logical and philosophical, —they aid the judgment by their nat- 
ural order of expression. By combining written work in the 
oral instruction, children are made accurate in whatever they 
pass over. They are in the line of the “new departure”’ in 


teaching, and will be found excellent for use in test exam- 
inations. 


UNDER THF PALMS, or the Jewish Fiower Feast. A Cantata 
for the Sunday-school and Choir, illustrating the Jewish 
Feast of Tabernaches after the Captivity. Especially adapt- 
ed to Church and S.S. Festivals, Floral-Sunday, Harvest 
Sunday, Christmas, Easter, the S. S. Concert, and Anniver- 
sary y. The Scriptural arrangement, sacred songs and 
hymns by Hezekiah Butterworth; music by George F. Root. 
Cincinnati: John Church & Co. 


The above statement shows clearly the design and scope of 
this charming cantata. The arrangement of the Scripture, and 
the character of the songs and rhymes are admirable, and the 
music has all the popular characteristics of Dr. Root. The 
cantata opens with a description of the march from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, and the encampment by Ahava river, and fol- 
lows the pilgrims on the march, introducing the most beautiful 
passages of the Psalms of the Captivity. The second part of 
the Cantata represents the Flower Feast, and the teachings 
of Ezra, and abounds with sweet airs, and spirited, joyous 
choruses. It recalls the Feast of Tabernacles as described in 
Nehemiah viii, when the people made tents of evergreen in 
remembrance of God’s protection of their fathers in the wilder- 
ness, a feast of fruits and flowers which the Jews ever after ob- 
served. The exercise is rich in solos and choruses, and is so 
arranged that it can readily be rendered by ordinary choirs, or 
singers in the Sunday-school. Mr. Butterworth and Dr. Root 
have done noble service in the production of this inspiring and 
melodious cantata, ‘‘ Under the Palms,”’ 


FeL_Low-TownsMEN. By Thomas Hardy, author of The Re- 
turn of the Native, Far from the Madding Crewd, ete. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


This interesting story forms one of the popular ‘‘ Half Hour 
Series”’ of cheap books of American authorship. The high 
character and literary merit of this series has already made 
this library of fiction a favorite one for the home circle. For 
tourists and persons on summer excursions these little books 
are admirable companions. 


THe WomaAn’s MepicaAL COMPANION AND GUIDE TO 
Heats. A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Women 
and Children. With full and definite directions for their 

_ treatment, giving the causes, symptoms, and means of pre- 
vention or cure, with the latest and most approved methods 
of treatment adopted by all schools of medicine; their doses 
and modes of administration carefully prescribed. Profusely 
illustrated by the profession. By Fredk. J. Garbit, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and for many years assistant 
at Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hospitals, London, England. 
Boston: John P. Dale & Co. Sold only by subscription by 
B. A. Fowler, general agent for New England, 8 Hawley 
street, Boston. Price, $2.50. 

This valuable work should not be confounded with the many 
semi-quack publications having the same general title. This 
book is by an eminent practitioner of thirty years standing, 
and contains a vast amount of bygienic and sanitary informa- 
tion that should be known by every woman in America, It 
has the indorsement of the best men and women of Massa- 
chusetts, who have carefully examined it, both in and outside 


of the medical profession. It can safely be put into the hands 


— 


The chapters on diet, amusements, dress, and home influences 
upon the health of the rising generation are full of common- 
sense. The appendices furnish intelligent guides to the inter- 
pretation of symptoms and the temporary remedial agencies 
for the numerous chronic, acute, or incidental ailments to 
which women and children are liable. 


Tue History OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN De WITT, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland. By James Geddes. Vol. L, 
1623—1654. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00 


This valuable work appropriately supplements the histories 
of Motley, covering a later and probably less known period, 
but yet one of great importance and interest in the annals of 
Holland. The relations between the Dutch Republic, with 
De Witt at its head, and the English Commonwealth under 
Cromwell are clearly set forth, and the part played in the pol- 
ities of Holland by the strategic and somewhat unscrupulous 
leader is carefully traced. It is only through his public life 
that De Witt is known, and knowledge of this was alone ob- 
tained by exhaustive search through a great mass of unprinted 
documents and letters. In bringing these materials together 
in orderly arrangement, the work makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to history. The first volume covers the years from 1623 
to 1654. Book I. gives the origin, rise, and municipal machin- 
ery of Dordrecht or Doth, and the development of burgher- 
power ; De Witt’s ancestry, birth, education, travels, and law 
practice in the Hague. Book II. furnishes the sources and 
origin of De Witt’s political creed. Book III. treats of the 
great convocation in 1650-1. Book 1V. sketches the first An- 
glo-Dutech war (1652—1653). Book V. gives the negotiations 
for peace (1653—1654), and the appointment of De Witt, Grand 
Pensionary, ete. Book VI. details the manner in which De 
Witt tricks Holland into excluding the House of Orange, and 
his relations with Cromwell. The volume is full of historic 
interest, and shows that De Witt was a man of rare talent, 
rather of the Richelieu-type than of the Cromwell or Charle- 
magne school. A fine etching of John De Witt forms the 
frontispiece, and the volume is printed and bound in the ad- 
mirable style in which the Harpers issue all their great works. 


STANDARD SERIES. On Self-Culture ; by John Stuart Blackie. 
Idyls of the King; by Alfred Tennyson. Carlyle’s Essays, 
— Goethe, Burns, Luther’s Psalm, Schiller’s Memoirs of 
Mirabeau, and death of Goethe; 20 cents. Life and Work 
of St. Paul; by Canon Farrar; 25 cents. 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 


We have previously commended this very admirable ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Series ’’ of excellent works, and the latest productions only 
confirm our views. The publishers deserve every success for 
their noble endeavors to place such sterling literature within the 
reach of the masses, without compelling their readers to de- 
stroy their eyesight in endeavoring to decipher fine type. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From the 
earliest settlements to the present time. In seven books, 
copiously illustrated with about three hundred engravings 
by the most eminent artists. By Albert S. Bolles, lecturer 
in Political Economy in Boston University, and author of 
The Conflict Between Labor and Capital, and Chapters in 
Political Economy. Norwich, Conn.: The Henry Bill Pub- 
lishing Company. . 

This valuable work embraces a complete survey of Amer- 
ican industries, and also a description of those of Canada. 
Book I, gives a general history of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, from the earliest Indian days to the present time. Spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to agricultural implements, cotton, 
wheat, corn, sugar and molasses, tobacco, grass and hay, 
minor crops, meat, cattle, butter and cheese, the horse, sheep, 
swine, and a very useful history of horticulture, nurseries, and 
fruit raising. Book IL. covers the entire ground of American 
manufactures, giving the history, growth, and present condi- 
tion of this great interest. Book III. gives the history of 
shipping and railroads, and the important development of the 
country through their agency, directly and indirectly. Book 
IV. treats of mines, mining, and oil, the statistics of which are 
of the most striking character. Book V. presents the history 
and progress of banking, insurance, and commerce. Book VI. 
discusses trade-unions and the eight-hour movement,—a most 
valuable contribution to the intelligent treatment of the labor 
question; and Book VII. unfolds the industries of Canada, 
including fisheries, the lumber trade, mining, farming, and 
manufacturing. The work has been prepared with great care, 
and constitutes a most complete encyclopedia of the material 
interests extant. The illustrations are excellent, and the letter- 
press and binding are in the very best style of the book-making 
art. It is a work that every American citizen should possess; 
and to educators who desire to present intelligently the great 
interests of American industry, it is indispensable. 


History oF PoLiticAL Economy in Europe. By Jerome 
Adolphe Blanqui, successor to J. B. Say in the chair of 
Political Economy in the Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
(College de Paris), etc. Translated from the Fourth French 
Edition. By Emily J. Leonard; with a preface by David 

A. Wells. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.50. 


Itis, perhaps, sufficient to announce that the plan of trans- 
lation of this work from the French, and the reprint for the 


first time into English, was recommended by Hon. David A. 


of women, young or old, and its moral tone is unexceptionable, 


Wells, who furnishes the preface. Mr. Wells’s endorsement 


and approval carry great weight with them to American stu- 
dents and thinkers on Political Economy, although many are 
not prepared to agree with him in his views. All admit his 
discriminating ability and integrity of opinion. Blanqui was 
known throughout Europe as ‘‘ The Economist,” and always 
held the foremost rank among his contemporaries. He advo- 
cated the principles of commercial freedom, and was a vigorons 
defender of industrial education. His writings have appeared 
in the leading journals of the Old World, and were noted for 
exhaustive research, lucidity, and strength of diction. This 
History of Political Economy in Europe is the most famous of 
his works, and probably the one that will best perpetuate his 
scholarship and fame. It contains the accurate records of the 
more important economic experiments in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, from the early days of Greece and Rome down 
to the time it was written (1833 to 1837). The translation is 
admirably done; the methods of the author have been followed, 
except when the deviation would make the text more readily 
understood in English. This great work is a venture for the 
publishers, which, we trust, will be so appreciated by students 
of political economy in the United States as to yield them a 
liberal reward. We wish to call attention to the Appendix, in 
which are defined the technical French terms used in the orig- 
ipal text, and also to the convenient, complete Index. A Price 
List of the more important English and American works on 
subjects connected with political economy, published from 
January, 1848, to April, 1880, is added to this edition, and wiil 
be found a great convenience for reference by all students of 
the science. 


MonsiguR Lecog. From the French of Emile Gaboriau, au- 
that of File No. 113, etc. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price, 
50 cents. 

This work, like all the novels of the author, is strongly sen- 
sational. The foundation of the story is a terrible tragedy, in 
one of the lowest purlieus of Paris. Books of this character 
should be read by educators only on the principle which is 
said to justify the clergy in visiting questionable places of 
amusement,—to enable them to warn others to avoid them. 


SHAKESPEARE'S History oF KinG HENRY THE FouRTH: 
Parts I. and II. Edited with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M., formerly Headmaster of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; with engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price 60 cents each. 

This work has been edited on the same plan;and with the 
same critical ability and fidelity as the preceding 16 plays of the 
great bard, already published by this great publishing house. 
The valuable introduction gives the history of the play, the 
sources of the plot, critical comments on the play, followed by 
the text, most appropriately illustrated, and supplemented by 
notes of the most discriminating and suggestive character. 
Mr. Rolfe and the publishers are doing great service for the 
study of English literature in American schools, in bringing 
out this excellent series of the plays of Shakespeare. These 


books are handy as to size, and tasteful in execution. For 
students’ use they are most excellent. 
HAND-Book OF GRAMMAR AND ANALYsIs_ By James E. 


Vose, Ashburnham, Mass. Published by the author. 

Price, 60 cents. 

The modest preface of the author led us to examine his 
book with care, and we find that he has made a thin book in 
size, but thick with the true material for a grammatical text- 
book. The outlines he gives, we think, are what the pupil 
should possess in a text-book on grammar. The teacher 
should be able to give interest and vitality to the study by his 
skill and ability to present the topics outlined. We think Mr. 
Vose has struck the happy medium,—a concisely written text- 
book, requiring a broadly-cultured teacher to use it wisely, — 
good teaching on the part of the teacher, and close application 
on the part of the pupils. The book merits extensive use, for the 
reason that it supplies the wants of our pupils for accurate and 
carefully prepared statements of the principles of language 
which they can thoroughly comprehend and illustrate from 
their general reading and apply to their writing. 


— The Humboldt Library of Popular Science Literature is 
another of those marvels of cheapness and excellence. The 
price of the several numbers is 15 centseach, ‘‘ Education; 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical,’’ by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is 
the subject of the present number, and speaks for itself. The 
pao ig publishers are J. Fitzgerald & Co., 294 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


— Governor Long is to write the introduction for the forth- 
coming Gladstone volume of D. Lothrop & Co.’s popular 
** Spare Minute Series.”’ 

—Queen Marguerite of Italy is a regular subscriber to the 
Wide-Awake magazine, for her son, the young prince, who 
both reads and speaks English excellently well. 

— A.S. Barnes & Co. will publish immediately a very im- 
portant and interesting educational number of the “ Atlas 
Series of Essays,” entitled New Departures in Collegiate Con- 
trol and Culture, by the late Rev. Caleb Mills, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Wabash College. It was recently prepared, 
just prior to the author’s death, and is now brought out under 
the direction of a fellow-professor, in obedience to his wish. 


- 
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May 6, 1880. 


BY THE ROADSIDE. 


BY ANNA C, 
Above, the cloud-strewn sky; 
Arouud, a stretch of swaying red clover; 
One broad, flat stone laid out on the grass 
Like the tablets on which we write 
Name and the dates of the lost or won fight 
When the battle is over. 


And at one edge of the stone, a line 
Of raspberry-bushes, eagerly leaning, 
Crowding each other out of the way, 
. Bending over, to make out the meaning 
Of the Jegend, written fine 
On the blue-stone, in gray. 


I reached over their curious heads, 
But I was as ignorant as they, 
For it was written in lichens gray! 
If they could have read it to me 
I had no need to ask of thee 
Or the sea and the silent sky 
The question to which comes no reply. 


And yet the answer is there, 
Where the eager raspberry-bushes lean 
So close one cannot push between 
But must stretch over; 
On the broad stone it is written fair, 
Face upward, in the summer air; 
And we none of us could read it there, 
Neither the eager raspberry-bushes, 
Nor I, nor the careless clover! 


—— . 


BRACKETT. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE FACULTY OF SEEING. 

You ask me to write occasionally of educational matters in 
Europe, and particularly in Paris. [I have a word to say first, 
concerning the use made of eyes. One of the primary studies, 
one which is carried from the lowest to the highest grades of 
education, is how to see; and one of the most noticeable fail- 
ures on the part of Americans, I think, is in this matter. 
America has tried to teach her children to think ; to ube the 
inductive faculties, and to reason from point to point, with 
moft or less accuracy, but has, to a great degree, failed to 
teach how to gather the material from. daily life which fs to be 
woven into webs of thought, and to result in decisions, conclu- 
sions, and actions which are of value for the hour and the 
practical every-day relations of life. 

We go baek into the past for our theories, and failure marks 
their application to present needs. We fill the mind with 
thoughts which other men have coined, and expect by the aid 
of this effete currency to purchase our way through the swift 
rush of modern opinion, After leaving school, men ahd women 
must go back to begin life very near its source, They find 
great difficulty in seeing it as itis; in reading its stern neces- 
sities in the ebb and flow of thought and passion around them. 
There are ideas just dying, others new-born and battling their 
way into existence, very different from those gathered from 
from Homer and Socrates. The practical becomes a necessity, 
and how to meet it is a problem not taught in the schools, 

THE ERROR OF FRANCE, 

Now France has erred in the other direction. She has 
taught her children to regard with very clear vision their rela- 
tion to the present, until it is their life, and all the life they 
have. This has produced an almost purely sensuous existence, 
which, dominated by a strong artistic sense, unpurified by a 
high moral sentiment, has wrought daily life into a matter of 
pleasure, a sort of butterfly existence. This in general, but 
notin particular. There are sturdy souls, bearing great bur- 
dens to noble ends—men and women whograsp the present as we 
grasp stinging nettles, with so firm a grip we rob them of their 
power to harm, Except for the savant and antiquary the past 
is only a molding torch through which the winds of fable 
blew, rustling the sere grass amongst the graves; startling oc- 
casionally a stray ghost who will not sleep. From the earliest 
they are taught to see life as it is, and to find their material 
for thought, for literature, for art, in the day and the hour. 

For example, one of the greatest revolutions through which 
she has ever passed, now agitates France. It goes into the 
hearts and homes of the people, attacks their religious faith 
and prejudices, confronts the. church, and spreads itself 
throughout the length and breadth of her civil and political 
thought,—that of divorce. The question had no sooner gath- 
ered itself into a debatable form than one of the principal the- 
aters of Paris placed upon its stage the whole matter in dra- 
matic form, and began its work of education among the impres- 
sionable people. Perhaps in no other nation of the world would 
this have been possible, and yet the great question of the day 
was presented, from materials drawn out of the actual life of 
those who saw it enacted from facts, they knew by experience 
and observation, and with a power more easily imagined than 
described. This would have been impossible were they not 
‘aught to see and feel the character of the present, and its re- 
lation to the life that now is. Thus her poetry and her litera- 
ture are made effective; her dramatists and her playwrights 
become powers in the nation’s life. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— 
HOW FRENCH CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT. 


But returning to the matter of seeing, — children are taught 
to use their eyes, and not always upon books. It is not an un- 
common thing for those in government schools to receive a 
half holiday, as a reward of merit, which is spent in some gal- 
lery of art, or out in the fields, in company with some instruc- 
tor whose business it is to teach them how to analyze what 
their eyes behold. If it be at the Louvre, they are taught the 
relative value of the arts, the difference between schools, and 
between masters of the same school. Only to-day I saw a com- 
pany of six from the great military school of France, accom- 
panied by an officer, spending a holiday in a single room study- 
ing art, not one of the pupils being fourteen years of age. This 
officer was carefully comparing these works, teaching h 
great pains what was to be sought for; what were blemishes, 
and what the merits of an artist. These boys were not to be 
artists, but soldiers all their lives long, and yet it was deemed 
necessary to teach them to observe carefully, and art gave the 
greatest available variety on which to exercise their perceptive 
powers. The mind loses half its activity often for lack of ma- 
terial ; teach the eye to see, the perception to penetrate, 
and the whole world of nature and of man is open to it. 

Wordsworth was laughed to scorn by the academic thought 
of his day, when he went out and warmed his heart in the 
sunlight of God, and saw his face in the smile of Nature, and 
told her story in the language of a child, with all the single- 
ness of a child’s heart. But to-day the deepest, tenderest 
minds take him as their interpreter when they go out to 
**muse on Nature’s teachings,” and from his simple page look 
up to read the lustrous syllables which would have been an 


unknown language had he not given them the key. He has 
taught thousands to see, and is teaching still. Why may not 
young eyes be taught to see, as clearly as old? and be taught 
to comprehend what they see in just and practical relations ? 


THE BOSTON METHOD, 


Boston puts her pupils to a certain method in the study of 
art, a method which is simply confining the eyes to paper, the 
hand moved by a purely mental process; the result being the 
first glimpse the eye gets of the design. This directly reverses 
all ‘natural and reasonable processes. Let the eye see, the 
mind grasp, and then teach the hand its mechanical obedience. 
So in the practical lessons which the child receives, — lessons 
taught from daily life, — observation being the great, the 
primal element, and from that the mind taught to reach its 
conclusions. 

Not long since I saw a boy, about nine years of age, sitting 
at atable, his eyes bent earnestly on a piece of paper, on which 
he was tryiug to draw a chair. It had not occurred to him to 
look at a chair, but on my suggestion he destroyed the non- 
descript thing which he was at work upon, and placing a chair 
in the middle of the room, he proceeded to examine its parts 
as related to the whole, and in a short time produced a most 
creditable sketch. This boy was a pupil in one of the Boston 
schools, and received constant instruction under competent 
teachers, who, he assured me, had never asked him to look at 
a thing to see how it was made. 

This is not an isolated instance. In constant intercourse 
with the schools of Paris, in some of which American ladies 
are now studying art, [ have often been mortified to see the 
absolute failure which they experience when trying to see 
things as they really are, both in drawingand in color. I have 
often asked people to use their eyes while walking through the 
fields and among the crowds upon the streets, and have noted 
the absolute failure on their part to seize the peculiar phase of 
character or color to which their attention has been directed, 
simply because the mind, — quick enough to grasp a thought 
generated by another mind,—was wholly incapable of taking its 
impressions from the eye, or the eye was wholly untrained to 
see the delicate and fleeting modulations of form and feature 
in the expression to which it was directed. 

Give me some method of training people to see. 


Paris, April, 1880. A. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Your article on the subject of ‘‘ manifest progress” in the 
work of education in the South (JouRNAL, April 15) is, to say 
the least, very sanguine, and kind toward those who are trying 
to do their best in this section. It is well, however, not to be 
an optimist in these matters, so as not to see that there are 
many obstacles to the successful prosecution of the work. 

Take the city of Charleston, for example. Charleston thas a 
chartered college, a high school, three public schools for white 
children and two for colored, besides a great number of girls’ 
and boys’ private schools and academies. The United States 
Arsenal here, which has been abandoned by the troops, has 
been given by the government of the United States to a private 
‘institute,’ with a proviso that none shall be excluded on ac- 
count of “race, color, or previous condition”; and the only 
class benefited by it in addition to those who pay high for their 
children’s education there, and consequently” have a right to 


look for some return, ave the children of those who have seen 
better days. (What is to become of those who never have seen 
better days ?) The public schools here have over eighty female 
teachers, and the only males connected with the work of teach- 
ing in the public schools are two principals and one vice- 
principal (three), — eighty females and three males. What 
would the Hon. J. D. Philbrick think of this ? 


things, shows the obstructiveness and negative policy of the 
people of this section, the so-called aristocratic people of 
Charleston being really the most opposed to the education of 
the poor, a policy which is gradually but surely reducing them- 
selves to hewers of wood and drawers of water, and causing 
those whom they desire to crush to rise higher every year. 
However blue may have been the blood of our ancestors, 
Mr. Editor, it will not give us that wisdom and knowledge, 
usefulness and enterprise which is only to be attained by in- 
tense life, and incessant application of the principles of civil 
and religious tolerance, and of true liberty in a free country. 
Charleston, 8S. C., 1880. E. A. R. 


OHIO, 


ORGANIZATION OF A SOUTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


A large number of teachers of Southwestern Ohio held a 
meeting at Beckett’s Hall, Hamilton, April 10, for the purpose 
of organizing an association. 

After an address of welcome by Hon. James Giffin, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of Hamilton, Mr. F. A. Allen, 
Supt. of the Public Schools of Batavia, read a well-prepared 
paper entitled 

**Our National Monument.’ 

He held that our literature is our monument, and will com- 
pare favorably with the literature of other nations. The 
legends and traditions of the mound-builders and the red men 


of the forest, and the great and heroic efforts of our own race 
in establishing this grand government of ours would furnish 
an abundance of material for an epic poem. 


Hon. J. J. Burns, Commissioner of Common Schools, 
opened the discussion. He differed materially from Mr. Allen, 
believing that our public school is the great monument of our 
nation, and that the golden age of literature is the time of its 


writing, and not the time of its greatest development and in- 
fluence. From the Butler County Democrat we quote the 
following synopsis of Mr. Burns’s remarks : 


* Our real monument is the equality of every citizen before the law. 
Its outcome is our public-school system, This is our monument, Let our 
people do their duty in the selection of men who will give us wise legisla- 
tion; let the public select the best men from every community as mem- 


bers of its school-board; let these boards choose teachers who will be ever 

conscious that they are to be trustees of a priceless trust ; teachers re- 

member that minds grandly cultivated and hearts attuned to the true and 

good, are the proper and only monuments of their toil. Let all work to- 

— in the performance of our respective duties, and there is no doubt 
ut that our schools and our country shall continue to stand.” 


** Subject Matter of a Course of Study,”’ 


was the title of the first paper in the afternoon, read by Prof. 
H. B. Furness, of Cincinnati. In addition to the usual routine 
of school-work, he would have more of science incorporated, 
and such information given as seems necessary to, or underlying 
true scholarship. He thought that the order of arrangement 


of the sciences should be more according to the pupil’s capa- 
bilities, and not so much according to the logical sequence in 
the subject-matter itself, 


Mr. L. D. Brown, Supt. of Hamilton Schools, opened the 
discussion. Heclaimed that the courses of study are, in many 
cases, unsound and unphilosophical. The three R’s should 
always have the first place, and reading should be given special 
attention. Libraries should be used extensively, and teachers 
should take steps to the forming of libraries in their respect- 


ive communities. Mr. Brown spoke from experience on this 
subject, having been instrumental in bringing the Hamilton 
library to its present state of usefulness and efficiency. 


Supt. W. D. Gibson, of Milford, and Profs. E. W. Coy and 
John Mickleborough, of Cincinnati, continued the discussion. 


Officers and Resolutions. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President—T. G. McCalmont, of College Hill; Vice-President 
— Miss Mattie Whitestine, of Eaton; Secretary—W. H. Stew- 
art, of Oxford; Treasurer—H. Bennett, of Franklin; Executive 
Committee — L. D. Brown of Hamilton, George A. Carnahan 
of Cincinnati, and W. D. Gibson of Milford. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the welfare of the public schools requires that the tenure 
of the teacher’s office should be made more secure and permanent, and 
that it is the duty of the members of this Association to urge their board 
of education to elect teachers for the full term permitted by law. 

Resolved, That a higher standard of teachers’ qualifications is demanded 
by the friends of the schools; that such qualifications can best be secured 
by a teachers’ training school, and that it is the duty of the General As- 
sembly of Ohio to enact a law establishing such a school. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association recommend that all who 
can should attend the next annual meeting of the Ohio Teacher's Associa- 
tion to be held at Chautauqua, July, 1880. 


The following persons will instruct in the Montgomery 
County Teachers’ Association this summer: Dr. W. G. Wil- 
liams, of Delaware, O.; Prof. William Watkins, of Dayton, 
G.; Prof. A. G. Farr, of Columbus, O.; Prof. F. M. DeMotte, 


of Euphemia, O. 


The lack of readers to educational journals, among other — 
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BRISTOL CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


The third semi-annual meeting of this organization was held 
May 1 at the Central church, Fall River, Mass. The attend- 
ance of teachers and school officers was very large, and great 
interest was manifested in the exercises. 

Among the noticeable features of this meeting were papers 
by three ladies of marked ability. Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
of New Bedford, spoke eloquently of the importance of ‘‘ Cor- 
rect Primary Teaching.”” Miss Hannah D. Mowry, of the 
Fall River High School, discussed with marked ability the 
“* Neglect of English Language in our Public Schools’; and 
Miss Bertha W. Hintz, of the Boston Normal School, gave an 
instructive, practical exercise on ‘Illustrative Drawing in 
Teaching.” 

The people of Fall River showed great interest in the meet- 
ing, and provided a most generous collation for all, in the ves- 
try of the church, and also a free organ concert in the elegant 
new Central Congregational church by Prof. L. W. Deane, 
organist of the church. The admirable playing was much en- 
joyed by the educators. ’ 

THE PROCEEDINGS. 


C. P. Rugg, principal of the New Bedford High School (the 
president), presided, and the session was opened by prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Burnham, of Fal! River. 

William Connell, Superintendent of Schools, welcomed the 
members of the Association in fitting words. 

After the reading and approval of the records of the last 
meeting, the committees were then announced by the chair- 
man, as follows: 

On Nominations—C. S. Morse of Taunton, E. S. Thayer of 
Fall River, C. E. E. Mosher of New Bedford, A. B. Copeland 
of Mansfield, G. H. Tripp of Fairhaven. 

On Resolutions—George W. Bronson of Fall River, George 
Buffington of Taunton, B. B. Winslow of New Bedford. 

On Educational Journals—A. F. Wood of New Bedford, 
M. Lamphrey of Easton, Miss Wellington of Swansea. 

On invitation of the president of the Association, Wm. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, spoke briefly on the topic of educational 
journalism, and commended the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
Epucation and THE PRIMARY TEACHER to the members of 
the Association. 

Practical Arithmetic. 

C. E. E. Mosher, principal of Parker street school, New 
Bedford, gave an able and practical exercise on the subject of 
** Arithmetic.’’ He stated the methods of teaching in the city 
of New Bedford, of which Mr. Harrington is superintendent, 
from year to year. He favored teaching of the decimal frac- 
tions at the same time as whole numbers. He advocated the 
use of the numeral frame. Teach pupils to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide fractions at the same time. We can- 
not include everything, but must teach principles which will 
have universal application. He opposed following blindly 
the text-books ; the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive. Rules and reasons should not be committed to 
memory. If the memory is to be exercised, let it be 
in the committal of the gems of English literature. Aimless 
figure-work is useless; it is active brain-work that educates. 
He discountenanced the giving to pupils of mathematical 


puzzles. 
Discussion. 

Mr. Geo. Buffington, of Taunton, heartily approved of the 
method presented by Mr. Mosher, and predicted much im- 
provement in teaching this branch in future. 

Mr. Moore, of Taunton, endorsed the methods of the essay; 
said they made accurate, practical scholars. 

Mr. Bronson, of Fall River, said the practical point was how 
to do all this work. The great point is to make accurate 
pupils, ready in the application of the four fundamental rules. 

Mr. C. Rogers criticised the old methods. He pointed out 
the difficulties in making the pupils understand the technical 
terms used, such as “‘ denominator,’’ “‘ numerator,” etc. 

Dr. Waterman, Supt. of Taunton Schools, contrasted the 
methods of to-day with those in vogue twenty-five years ago. 
The true way was to combine discipline with practical ultility, 
and this is the spirit of modern methods. He would teach 
fractions at the same time as whole numbers. 

Mr. Emory, of New Bedford, favored teaching the funda- 
mental principles. The live teacher should always teach the 
why. Use words as the symbols only of ideas. 

Mr. Slade, of Fall River, said, in teaching fractions begin 
with the concrete number, and illustrate the parts by actually 
showing the parts of the thing to the pupils. 


Miss Hintz’s Exercises. 

Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of the Boston Normat School, gave 
an interesting and practical exercise on “ Illustrative Draw- 
ing in Teaching.”’ Beginning with a few explanatory remarks 
she showed how the elementary steps of drawing should be 
taught. She began with thesky, in simple lessons, then passed 
on to planting seeds in the spring; from the seeds represented 
the growth of the plant, in the single shoot first, and full de- 
velopment afterward, taking the morning-glory, for example. 
Snails were used for illustration, butterflies, fruits, the pear 


and peaches tumbling from a basket, all furnishing excellent 
attractions for children. Passing on, leaves, grasses, and 
daisies were drawn, and the point was emphasized that arith- 
metic and other branches can be taught along with drawing, and 
the irksomeness of teaching the other branches thus relieved. 
Drawing the hen, egg, and chickens, she gradually passed on 
to a variety of objects, and all were made plain and interest- 
ing. Miss Hintz showed marvelous skill and facility in the 
use of the crayon, at the same time talking to the class in a 
manner calculated to fix the attention. 
Mr. Hagar’s Essay. 

D. B. Hagar, principal of Salem Normal School, gave his 
excellent lecture on ‘* The Spelling Reform,” an abstract of 
which will be found in Tue JouRNAL of January 8, 1880. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hagar’s paper, Superintendent 
Connell, of Fall River, invited the Association to partake of 
a collation, in the vestry of the church, which was grate- 
fully accepted, and the evidences furnished of the hospitality 
of the citizens of Fall River, and their interest in education, 
was most abundant. After the collation, the members re- 
paired to the elegant new church, where an organ concert was 
given by Prof. L. W. Deane, of Fall River, which was heartily 
enjoyed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, of New Bedford, gave a most in- 

spiring and valuable paper on 
** Primary Teaching.”’ 

She said: The day may be considered as gone by when pri- 
mary teaching was thought beneath the attention of the most 
earnest educators. Primary investigation in every depart- 
ment of science is pushed to its natural limits. The greatest 
minds are questioning the riddle of life, with an importunity 
which will bear no denial, and the primeval causes must break 
their sphinx-like silence. The study of the primary truths of 
physical science is one of the most useful for the young stu- 
dent. The childhood of the student is the true hour of effect- 
ive labor for the teacher, — the important era in human life. 
The primary schools lie at the foundation of society, its corner- 
stone. The great principles of social progress are all waiting 
to be developed by the primary school, and the work de- 
manded of its teachers is above pay,—it is too noble a work to 
be measured by money. We welcome the natural methods of 
teaching in the elementary stages of culture, as suited to 
awaken new capacities for development. Do you think you 
know enough to teach aclass in Physics in the high school ? 
That may be true, and yet you may not know half enough to 


teach it in a primary school. The most accomplished scholar 
is not too learned to teach the youngest children. Every pri- 
mary teacher should go into her school under an inspiration, 
with an educated mind, which shall be a clear channel for 
the truths and science of Nature. Train your heart to send 
through the arteries of school life the love and amenities 
of a beautiful character. 


No mere abstract can do full justice to the excellent spirit 
and wise suggestions of Mrs. Hopkins’ paper. We hope she 
will read it at every teachers’ gathering in Massachusetts, 


Good Books for Reading. 

The Association then proceeded to the discussion of the 
question, ‘* How shall we induce our pupils to read good 
books ?”’ which was opened by E. 8. Hersey, of Taunton, who 
condemned emphatically much of the juvenile literature of 
the present day. Reference should be made by teachers 
daily in their teaching to the best books suited to add to 
and illustrate matters under consideration. Read sketches of 
good men, and refer to the best biographies. Read selections 
from best authors, and awaken interest by brief comments. 
Require the gems of literature to be committed to memory and 
recited to the school. Secure a school library, etc. 

— F. M. Copeland, of Mansfield, deprecated the reading 
found in the hands of pupils in our schools. He recom- 
mended the agitation of this subject in communities, with the 
hope of making a reform among parents, and stimulate them 
to aid in correcting the evils of dangerous and senseless 
reading. 

M. C. Rodgers, of New Bedford, said one of the main pur- 
poses of school life is to prepare children to train themselves 
after the period of school-drill is ended. He spoke of the need 
of having the proportion of story-reading properly mingled 
with history, biography, etc. He justly criticized the books 
of Sunday-school libraries. The quantity of the reading of 
the young should be reduced, and the quality improved. He 
urged creating public sentiment in favor of school libraries. 

W. T. Leonard, principal of the high school of Fall River, 
spoke of ‘ Books and How to Read Them,” especially as bear- 
ing upon supplementary reading. His remarks were admira- 
ble, ahd we hope to publish them in Toe JouRNAL. 

E. Emory, of New Bedford, continued the debate, and said 
the important point was to know what “ good books” are,— 
which are the good books? A good work can be done by the 
teacher in suggesting proper books for parents to buy. 

Mr. Wightman, of Taunton, said there is a comparison in 
reading,—good, better, and best, and teachers should recom- 
mend the best. Books of a positive character are better than 


those of a negative kind. Truth and fact is always positive; 


fiction is generally negative. He said a bad story should never 
be read, even for comparison’s sake, to a child who had no 
knowledge of the evil. It was a safe rule to select the true 
and positively good in style and subject. 

The discussion was an intensely valuable one, and aroused 
an unusual interest. Many lists of books were given by the 
speakers and commented upon. 

Closing Exercises. 

The closing exercise was by Miss Hannah D. Mowry, of the 
Fall River High School. Her topic was “ Neglect of English 
Language in our Public Schools.” Her paper was an able 
plea for language as the source of culture, and the means by 
which the best types of scholastic attainment can be secured. 


The usual committees reported, — on nominations, the fol- 
lowing list of officers, which were unanimously elected: Pres- 
ident — C. P. Rugg; Vice-President — A. O, Burt; Secretary 
and Treasurer —M. C. Lamprey; Board of Directors — E, 
Emory, G. B. Buffington, and E. 8S. Thayer. The Committee 
on Resolutions reported the customary resolutions, which were 
adopted; and also the Committee of Educational Journals, re- 
ported in favor of teachers reading this class of publications, 
and named THE JOURNAL, PRIMARY TEACHER, and Goop 
TIMES as among those that should he liberally patronized. 


NEW-HNGLAND DEPARTHENT. 
MAINE, 

— Portland schools ar out for a week, 

— Winthrop village district has 300 scholars, and commences 
again under the same teachers, 

— Lewiston has over 2,000 French children of school-age. 

— Professor Smith is to remain at Bowdoin College, 

— Miss Eva F. Paine, of Gorham, teaches the grammar 
school at Cornish. 

— There is a general desire to attend the teachers’ meeting 
at Waterville. ‘ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, | 

— The superintending school committe of Hopkinton ar 
attempting a local normal work among the pupils of Contoo- 
cook Academy, some of which ar experienced or prospective 
teachers. 

— The spring term of Haverhill Academy commenct April 
19, with a good attendance. J. H. Dunbar has charge of the 
school, with Miss Grace Woodward as teacher of the grammar 
department. The primary department is under the charge of 
Miss Nellie Eaton. The rooms hav been entirely remodeled 
and furnisht with all the modern fixtures. Mr. Dunbar wil 
remain only one term, as he is engaged elsewhere. W. H. 
Cummings wil take permanent charge of the school in the fall. 
Everything indicates a successful school. 


MERRIMACK VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCLATION. 

The second regular meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association wil be held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Board of Trade Building, Concord, Saturday, May 8. The 
following is the program: 

Friday Evening, May 7. — 8.00 Pp. m., Lecture by J. Warren 
Thyng, Salem, Mass. ; subject; ‘‘ Industrial Drawing.’’ 

Saturday, May 8, forenoon. — 10.45, ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Drawing,’’ by Miss Ada L. Cone, Sup’t. of Drawing, Concord. 

11.20, Clas Exercise in Latin ; conducted by John L. Stan- 
ley, principal of High Sehool, Concord. 

11.50, Discussion of ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Latin;’’ opened 
by H. 8. Cowell, principal of the Academy at Francestown, 
and Eugene Walton, assistant in McGaw Normal Institute, 
Reed’s Ferry. 

Afternoon.—1.30, Miscellaneous busines. 

1.45, Clas exercise in Reading, conducted by Miss Alice T. 
Couch, Center Primary Schoo), Concord. 

2.10, Discussion of *‘ Methods of Teaching Primary Read- 
ing,’’ opened by W. E. Buck, Supt. of Schools, Manchester, 
C. Burbeck, principal Mt. Pleasant Grammar School, 

ashua. 

3.00, Query Box, in charge of Isaac Walker, principal of 
Academy, Pembroke. 

The choir of the Concord High School wil furnish music at 
the opening of each session. 

Teachers, superintendents, committes, and all interested in 
education, ar cordially invited to be present, and take part in 
the discussions. 

A. W. BACHELER, Sec’y. Wuier.e, Prest. 


VERMONT. 


— A teachers’ association was recently formed in Orange 
county, with A. W. Edson, principal of the Normal School at 
Randolph, as president. 

— The cost of the public school at Vergennes, the past year, 
was $3,352, which is $679 less than the previous year. If the 
diminution in expens was the result of lessening the salaries of 
teachers, we fear that policy continued wil destroy the effi- 
ciency of that most excellent sehool, by the removal of the 
very able teachers now in charge of it. If it shal become the 
policy of the State to diminish the cost of the public schools, 
there can be no doubt but that greater expenditure wil be nec- 
essary for the Reform School, which has even now 104 boys 
and 20 girls, gathered from all parts of the State. 


J 
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TION, 


— During the past few weeks teachers’ examinations have 
been held in the various towns of the State, and the dreaded 
ordeal having been past, the teachers of Vermont not alredy 
in the work ar soon to enter their schools for the summer. 
There can be no doubt that the teachers of the State are be- 
coming better qualified for their work because of the more 
rigid examinations to which they ar more and more subjected, 
and yet the standard must be raised stil higher if the schools 
of the State shal secure all the good possible. The motto of 
Vermont men having the schools in charge ig, ‘‘ Excelsior,”’ 
and we, therefore, look for better and stil brighter days for 
the schools of Vermont. 

— As we go to pres we receive the sad intelligence of the 
sudden death of Dr. Spaulding, of Barre. Dr. S. has stood in 
the forefront of academic teachers for years, and his death wil 
be a universal los to the educational interests of the State. 
We hope to give a brief account of his life and work in our 
next issue. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Worcester County Teachers’ Association wil held its 
first meeting of 1880 at the High School Hall, Worcester, Sat- 


urday, May 15. 

Forenoon —9.30, Opening exercises. 

9.45, ‘‘ Health among Pupils: What can we do to Promote 
it?” by C. C. Woodman, Worcester. Discussion. 

11.00, ‘ Some Lessons to be Drawn from the Norfolk County 
Examinations,’ by George A. Walton, Newton. Discussion. 

Afternoon.—2.00, ‘* The Advantages of Training-schools for 
Teachers,” by Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham, and E. H. Rus- 
sell, Worcester. Discussion. 

3.00, ‘* The Public Library as an Auxiliary of the Public 
School,” by Robert C. Metcalf, Boston. Discussion. 

Come prepared to take part. The teachers of Worcester wil 
be pleased to furnish entertainment to lady teachers from 
other places, on Saturday noon. 

Fre return-tickets may be obtained from the treasurer at the 
convention ™ all who have paid full fare one way, over any 
railroad in the county, except the Boston & Albany. The 
Providence & Worcester limits them to Farnum’s and below. 

RAY GREENE HUuLING, Fitchburg, Prest. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association wil be held in Memorial Hall, Canton, 
Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 15. The following is the 
program : 

Friday Forenoon. — 9.00, Organization of the meeting and 
preliminary busines. 

Paper, ‘ First Principles of Teaching,’’ by Edward B. Le- 
Favour, Holbrook. 

Paper, ‘‘ What a child Knows before he is five years old, 
and the use to be made of it in the Schools,’’ by Prof. B. F. 
Tweed, Cambridge. 

Paper, “‘ How Reading and Spelling should be taught in 
Primary School,’’ by I. man Hall, Quincy. ~ 

12.30, Collation. 

when taught, how, how 

ors 


much,” by F, F, aith, M.D., Weymouth. 
Paper, ‘* Teaching English in our Elementary Schools,”’ by 
Mrs. N. L. Knox, Boston. 


Paper, ‘‘ The Moral Ventilation of the School-room,’’ by J. 
H. Dean, Hyde Park. 

Evening. — ‘‘ School Supervision,”” by George A. Walton, of 
State Board of Education, West Newton. 

Saturday.—9.00, Election of officers, and other busines. 

Value of Accuracy,’’ by Edgar E. Thompson, 
East Weymouth. 

Paper, “‘ Course of Study in a Schools,”’ by J. B. Sewall, 
A.M., prin. of Thayer Academy, So. Braintree. 

Paper, “‘ How to Teach Geometry,’”’ by Charles A. Pitkin, 
A.B., teacher of Math. and Physics in Thayer Acad., Braintree. 

All friends of education ar invited to attend the convention, 
and take part in the exercises. The citizens of Canton wil 
furnish the usual hospitalities to those attending the conven- 
tion. Fre return-tickets wil be furnisht over the Boston & 
Providence, and Old Colony xailroads, to the station from 


which ful fare has been paid. J, W. ARnmineron, Prest. 


— The alumni of Powers’ Institute at Bernardston, Nahum 
8. Cutler, Miss Fanny Bardwell, and others, committe, pro- 
pose another, and their-second, biennial reunion at Bernards- 
ton early in August, when it is proposed to secure the attend- 
ance of as many as possible of the old students, and to have 
an addres with a social occasion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Superintendent Leach, of Providence, in his last report, 
speaks of the relativ importance of primary schools, and of the 
advantages of the graded system. In considering the first 
topic, he says there is a manifest disposition to ignore the pri- 
mary schools, While the higher grades hav all that could be 
wisht in buildings, accommodations, and teachers, some of the 
Primary schools aré deprived of these advantages. Nearly 
one-half of all the pupils registered in our schools ar in the 
primary grades; not many more than one-half ever enter the 
lower grades of the grammar school, and not one in ten enter 
the high school; so that the value and importance of the pri- 
mary schools can hardly be over-estimated. There is yet much 
to learn in regard to the best method of educating the young. 

It would hav been better for the cause of sound learning if 
the advanct minds of the past and present age had given their 


les speculations. There is, however, much truth in the sys- 
tem of Froebel; the underlying principles of the system ar of 
great value and should not be ignored. The plastic mind of 
childhood is sensible to impressions, and these impressions ar 
the most permanent in the future character. The first year, 


at least, in school, should be devoted to developing the percep- 
tiv faculties of the child, and directing them to proper objects 
of observation Amusement should be combined with instruc- 
tion, It should be the aim of the teacher to make the entrance 
to the paths of knowledge attractiv. Education principally 
begins with form and color. But the period of amusement 
should not be prolonged lest the pupils come to regard school 
as a mere pastime. The young should be taught that there ar 
other purposes in life than mere pleasure and the gratification 
of sense. The second step is to teach the pupils how to employ 
the energies which the first step has awakened. 

One of the most difficult and important objects to be secured 
in school is that the pupils may be taught the habit of concen- 
trating the attention; all mental disciplin in after-life depends 
largely upon this habit. Two principles come into conflict,— 
a predominance of amusement, and a total want of it. True 
education consists in a harmonious adjustment of the two. 
The amount of acquisition gained in school is very insignifi- 
caut compared with further additions in after-life; but the 
tastes and habits formed have a controlling influence on the 
future character. The activ duties in life should not be ig- 
nored in education. True education is that which best fits a 
man for all the duties of any sphere to which he may be called, 
and also makes them willing and earnest in discharging them. 

In order that the primary schools may be as efficient as 
sible, we should hay, in the first place, suitable buildings. It 
is not necessary that they should be expensiv, but that they be 
spacious, pleasant, and healthy. In the second place, none 
but the most skillful teachers should hav charge of them. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any one who has past through our 
high and normal schools with high rank as a scholar wil neces- 
sarily be a good teacher. 

The comparativ advan of the graded and ungraded 
schools is a subject which is causing some discussion at the 
present time. The evils that ar sometimes complained of ar 
to be attributed to the faults of unskillful teachers rather than 
to the defects of the system. Classes in the different grades 
should be small, so that only those who ar nearly equal in ca- 
pability and attainment can be brought together. The mis- 
take is sometimes made by inexperienced teachers in givin 
all their time to clas recitations. There ar pupils who nee 
individual attention, and this should never be omitted. It is 
sometimes contended that, in ungraded schools, the younger 
pupils learn much by listening to the older ones; but the 

nowledge thus gained is vague and fragmentary, and of but 
little value compared with the systematic knowledge acquired 
by effort. 
here is no one subject in regard to which friends of educa- 
tion and teachers of large experience ar more unanimous, than 
that the graded system has many advantages over the ungraded. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—The semi-annual meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of Education met at the high school on Saturday, May 1; 
President Geo. R. Burton presiding. 

After a general discussion of the bill presented to the legis- 
lature for the establishment of a board of county examiners, 
to examine teachers, it was voted that the committe be in- 
vited to prepare a new bill, to be submitted to the Council 
November, 1880. . 

The topic, ‘‘ What are some of the faults connected with ex- 
aminations in schools, and how can they be remedied ?”’ was 
also discussed. Mr. Morse, of Hartford, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to draft and present a paper embracing 
his views, to be discussed at the next meeting. 

President Porter, of Yale, spoke on “‘ Personality in the 
Teacher.’’ He said that until recently it was held that teach- 
ing was a gift, an art, and that science or experience threw no 
light upon it; and there were grave doubts, even among intel- 
ligent people, of the practicability of a normal school. It was 
only within a few years that teaching has been regarded as a 
science, and a rapid progres was evident. There is, however, 
just now a reaction, finding expression particularly in what is 
known as the Quincy system, the distinctive features of which 
are, an individuality or personality in teaching. What science 
and what personality can do for the teacher were points dis- 
cussed at length ; and at the close of the addres a vote of 
thanks was extended to Dr. Porter. 

The same subject was afterward discussed by Professors 
Carleton and Camp, of New Britain. 

Next in order was a discussion upon the theme, “‘ How Far 
Should Industrial Education be encouraged by the State,”’ 
opened by H. E. Sawyer, of New Britain, who was followed 
by Secretary Northrop, of the State Board of Education, Mr. 
Whitmore, and others. 

The following new members were elected: Prof. H. N. Day, 
Yale College, New Haven; A. D. Osborne, New Haven; Joseph 
Giles, New Haven; M. H. Paddock, Bridgeport; W. W. Porter, 
Bridgeport; George B. Hurd, Bridgeport; Rev. A. C. Hubbard, 
D. M. Hodge, A. B. Holley, John Cannon, Danbury; Emerson 
G. Clark, Middletown; Henry S. Pratt, Meriden; Prof. W. H. 
Woodbury, Stamford. 


HARTFORD.—The annual examination for admission to the 
High School has just been made. There were 208 applications, 
divided among the following schools: West Middle, 42; North, 
87; South, 53; Arsenal, 11; Brown, 15; Northeast, 9; Wash- 
‘ington street, 3; St. Peter’s, 3; St. Catherine, 1; St. Patrick’s, 
hs from out of town, 33; total, 208. Of this number 174 were | 


1877 there were 227 applicants, and 171 were admitted, which 
was again of 78 over the year 1876. In 1877 there were 236 
applicants and 201 admissions, the largest number ever ad- 
mitted. In 1879 there were 240 applicants, and 199 were ad- 
mitted. This year, out of 208 applicants, 174 were successful. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA, — The Peabody Normal Institute of Nashville, Tenn., is 
about to be removed to Atlanta; as another ornament to the city. The 
State has appropriated $18,000, and the citizens are epeplementing this with 
a gift of $700. The public-school system inaugura by the lamented 
Mallon is a source of untold wg eo to that commuaity. The Atlanta 
University, founded by the New-England Congregationalistsa for the edu- 
cation of colored men and women, will compare in scientific, classical, and 
moral excellence with the best colleges in the South. 

IOWA.—Mount Pleasant, through its late election, instructed the board 
of education to employ male teachers for the higher grades in the public 
schools, although it involves increased salaries. : 

The issue made in the late school election at Clinton was for or 
abolishing the school superintendency and high school, and reducing sal- 
aries of teachers. The heaviest tax-payers, — business-men, manufactur- 
ers, and men of wealth,—were, without exception, in favor of everything 
conducive to the best schools, and they carried the day. 

The legislature just closed provided for the permanent establishment 
of the two State Schools that have hitherto occupied only tempo quar- 
ters,—the Reform School for Girls, and the School for Idiots. The former 
is located at Mitchellville, Polk county,and the latter at Glenwood, 


MISSISSIPPI. — The State intends to establish a State College for 
yang eeret. It already has one for young men, with 377 students in 
attendance. 


MARYLAND.—The school at Penikese, which attracted so much atten- 
tion during the last year of the life of Agassiz, and which was discontin- 
ued a year after his death, was the first of a number of summer schools 
which have grown up since. This gy there will be an addition to the 
number. Johns Hopkins University will establish a seaside laboratory 
somewhere on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, or on the coast of Virginia. 
It is proposed to erect a building which shall afford living and laboratory 
accommodativ.3 for seven workers. This step is in advance of any Amer- 


ican college or university. Abroad, however, the universities of Vienna, 
Lille, the Sorbonne of Paris, Aberdeen, and New South Wales already 
maintain permanent marine iaboratories. 


MICHIGAN.—Mrs. Augusta Barnes, wife of Professor Barnes, ° 
cipal of the Stanton public school, anda teacher in the Stanton school, 
was elected township superintendent of schools in Sidney township, re- 
ceiving the largest vote of any candidate on the ticket. Vocal music is 
made a special branch of instruction in the Alpena city schools, and B. F. 
Cheesbro has been engaged to superintend the same. Michigan is about 
to have an educational revival, judging from the indications at the teach- 
ers’ institutes held thus far this year. There are 334 pupils enrolled in 
the different departments of the Eaton Rapids union school. 


WISCONSIN.—The St. Croix Institute, conducted by Professor Thayer, 
of the River Falls Normal School, had a profitable session of two weeks, 
commencing March 22, at Hammond. Ninety members were enrolled. 
The work was almost wholly primary work, in accordance with the syl- 
labus prepared by the institute committee, and in accord with the 
need of the schools, The work was well appreciated by the teachers, and 
good results are expected, 


MINNESOTA.—The uating exercises of the Mankato Normal 
School took poy April 15. The Academy of Music was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and the exercises were very creditable to the class, which num- 
bered 20 members. A brief and appropriate address was delivered to the 
class by the retiring principal, Prof. D. C. John, after which the diplomas 
were awarded. Many distinguished visitors were present, among whom 
was Governor Pillsbury. Professor John has been elected president of 
Hamline University, a Methodist institution, to be opened next autumn. 

The three normal schools of this State will this — graduate 82 stu- 
dents, and award them diplomas as teachers as follows: The school at 
Winona, 31; Mankato, 23 ; St. Cloud, 28; total, 82. 


MISSOURI. — Dr. Morrison, president of Drury College, Springteld, 
obtained for the library of that institution, in his recent canvass in ton 
and vicinity, about 4,000 books, besides pamphlets. Of this number 1 
volumes came (by peg a from the duplicates of the Boston Public 
Library. The General Theological Library, Historical Society, Horticul- 
tural Society, Statistical Society, Historic Geneological Society, Bible 
Society, Congregational Publishing Society, Harvard College, Boston 
School Board, State Board of Education, New Hampshire State Library 
Connectieut State Library, and very many prominent individuals an 
business firms in Boston and New England contributed. The college 
library contains about ten thousand volumes, only a few of which are 
duplicates. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals are still wanted at the 
depositofy, the bookstore of Messrs. Ginn & Heath, 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

Edward M. Shepard, of Drury College, and Charles H. Ford, of the 
State Normal School at Kirksville, are to hold a summer school of Biol- 
ogy at Springfield, beginning the first day of July, to continue not less 
than six weeks. Since the course is designed for teachers, especial 
attention will be given to methods of teaching, and the work will be cen- 
ducted upon the following general plan: Mr. Shepard will instruct in the 
departments of invertebrate zodlogy and cryptogamic botany; Mr. Ford 
will have charge of vertebrate zodlogy and instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching elementary science will be given by Mrs. H. 
C. Milner, formerly of the North Missouri State Normal School, and 
more recently connected with Drury College. 


OHIO.—After an extensive correspondence, the executive committee of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Association have concluded to hold the annual meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, N. Y., the week preceding the meeting of the National 

ucational Association. The program is an excellent one. 

The Cleveland board of education are about to discuss the question of 
modifying the high-school course, on the ground that it is so overcrowded 
with subjects beyond the mental grasp of many of the younger pupils that 
they drop out before they complete it. 

Graduates of high schools will hereafter be admitted to the Ohio State 
University on their diplomas and without examination, — on condition, 
however, that their school course has extended over three or four Te. 

Modern Greek has been incorporated in the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster. 

kerrata.—The number of ra enrolled in the Cincinnati schools is 32,- 
568 instead of 16,900, or 55.01 to the teacher (Gusletiog poner’ first as- 
sistants, and special teachers), instead of 26, as published in THE JOURNAL 
for April 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. R. K. Buehrle, su 
schools of Reading, has been elected superintendent of the schools 
caster, at a salary of $1,500. His salary in Reading was but $1,200. 
caster is fortunate in securing the services of this efficient officer. 

The revised course of study in the Philadelphia schools provides that 
more time shall be given to raphy. A manual of instructions has 
been issued to the teachers of the primary department which, among other 
things, gives hints on teaching proper personal habits, conduct, morals, 
manners, and health, 


tendent of the public 
Lan- 
Lan- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, ETC. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a number of cases 
in which it is recommended, with good effect. 
Noblesville, Ind. J. 1, Rooker, M.D. 


2@™ Special attention is called to the announcement, “ Our 


attention to the filosophy of childhood rather than to fruit-' admitted. The highest averages ranged from 7.3 to 10.9. In Grand Premium,” in the last column on page 290, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Proverbial Treasury: English, and Select Foreign 


- Publisher. Price. | Proverbs, with references and explanations ; by Carl 
Fifteen: How stele - - - - - ja Am News Co 10| Seelbach ; 25 cts. 89 White street, New York: Seel- 
Frui wer's Friend. - - - - - Haines 30 | bach Bros. 
Auto hy of Rev. Mr. Hayden. - - - ad “ 50| Laws and Regulations of Short Whist; adopted by 
Baby’s Guide to Health. - - - - - Price “ “ 25|the Washington Club of Paris; with maxims and 
Popular California Flora. 2d edition. - - Rattan A L Bancroft & Co 1 50| advice for beginners; by A. =7Eme, J unior. Shake- 
Golden Ladder Series. - - - - - Mathews Robert Carter & Bros 3 00| speare’s History of King Henry 1V.; edited, with 
Woman's Word and Worth. - - - - Adams Cassell, Petter & G $ 50 | notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.; with engravings; Parts 
Life of Rev. C. Nerinckx. - - - - - Maes Robert Clarke & Co 50/1. and [1., 2 vols. The Virginia Bohemiang a novel; 
Camps and Tramps. - . - - - Northrop Davis, Bardeen & Co 1 25| by John Esten Cook; 75 cts. ; ‘ Library of American 
Mystery of Living. - - - - - - ge E 8 Dodge Print Co 35| Fiction” edition. Fellow Townsmen ; by T. Hardy; 
Library Key. - - - - - - Archibald Phillips & Hunt 1 00 | 25 cts.; “ Half-hours Series.”” ‘ Franklin Sq. Lib.”— 
Dio the Athenian. - - - - - - Barr bad “ 2 00} Prince Hugo; a bright episode; by Maria M. Grant; 
Concordance to M. E. Church Hymnal. - - Colville “ “ 1 50} 15 cts. From Generation to Generation, a novel ; “by 
Shield of Faith. c= - - - - - Hawley a6 sed 25 | Lady A. Noel; 15 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Outlines ef Church History. Revised edition. - Hurst 66 “ 50 The Compound Oxygen Treatment ; its mode of action 
Chautauqua Normal Guide. - - - - - Vincent “ 6 50} and results; by G. R. Starkey, A.M., M.D. ; sixth edi- 
INustration to History of Art. Series 5 (last). - Seemann L Prang & Co 2 50} tion, revised and enlarged. Phila.: Starkey & Palen. 
Free Land and Free de. - - . - - Cox G P Putnam’s Sons 125| The Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin of Tarascon ; 
The Amazon. - - - - - - Dingelstedt s “ 1 00| translated from the French of A. Daudet by R. 8. 
Joan of Arc. - - - - - - - Tuckey “s “ 1 00} Minot; 50 cts. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
History of New York City. - - - - Booth E P Dutton & Co 400| Monsieur Lecog; from the French of Emile Gabo- 
On Self-culture. Standard Series, No. 11. - - Blackie I K Fank & Co 10] riau; 50 cts. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Prince Hugo. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 47. - - Grant Harper & Bros 15| Maria Stuart; von Friederich von Schiller; anno- 
Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. Subscription. - Thompson 6 “ 7 50| tated by E. 8. Jones ; edited by W. D. Whiting. New 
Muscle-beating. - - - - - - Klemm M L Holbrook & Co 30| York: Henry Holt & Co. 
American Grape-growing. - - - -- - Husmann Orange Judd Co 150| Handbook of Drawing ; by Wm. Walker; illustrated; 
Louisiana. - - - - - - - Burnett Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 25) $1.75. Loiterings in Pleasant Paths; by Marion Har- 
Parnell. - - - - - - - - Virgillis Chas J Smith 25 | land; $1.75. New York: Chas, Scribner's Sons, 
Hints on Advocacy. . - - - - W H Stevenson 150) Life: Its True Genesis; vy R. W. Wright; $1.50. 
Contracts on Common Carriers. - - - - Lawson o “ 5 t0| New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Ohio Poland-China Record. - - - - Peter G Thompson 3 00 _ 
Select Poetry for School and Home. 16mo, pp. 112. LJ Campbell,ed Lee & Shepa .25 60} Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 
Choice Poetry for School and Home. 16mo, pp. 112. LJ Campbell, ed “ .25 650|State of Connecticut for the year 1879, together with 
Young Folks’ Book of Poetry: - - - - LJ Campbell, ed “ 1 00| the Report of the Secretary, B. G. Northrop. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

WE invite the attention of school officers 
and teachers to the card of Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 624, 626, and 628 
Market street, Philadelphia, on the last page 
of THE JOURNAL. They occupy an orna- 
mental building, five stories in height, with a 
hundred and eighteen feet in depth by sixty in 
width, replete with every appointment. The 
basement is used as a depository for school 
books, of which they keep an extensive stock. 
The store on the ground-floor extends the en- 
tire depth of the building; presents a light, 
cheerful, business-like appearance, and is ad- 
mirably fitted up. In addition to the sale of 
the publications of the firm, they have a full 
stock of those of the principal publishing- 
houses in the United States. This firm have 
had long experience and ample capital, and 
are among the foremost publishers of the coun- 
try. Their school-books, as well as their mis- 
cellaneous publications, are of the highest 
character. Send for their catalogue and price- 
list. 

McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 
Nassau St., New York, offers every variety of 
Microscopes for scientific and educational pur- 
poses, at prices varying from 50 cents to $1000. 
They have an excellent supply of magnifying- 
glasses suited to the study of botany,—just 
what is needed at this season of the year by 
students in colleges and schools. They offer 
special inducements to classes who order in 
quantities. McAllister’s Compound House- 
hold Microscope contains all the essential 
—_ of a high-price instrument, — magnify- 
ng-powers from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 
10,000 times the area), with directions for use 
and for the preparation of objects; $5.00. 64- 
page catalogue sent with price-list for a 3-cent 
stamp. Address as above. 


Messrs. Potter, AINSwoRTH & Co., widely 
known as the publishers of Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s National System of Penmansbip, 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series, Dinsmore’s 
Graded Spelling Blanks, Patterson’s Composi- 
tion Books, Crosby’s Greek Text Books, the 
Cambridge Course of Physics, Wilson’s Treat- 
ise on Punctuation, and Mason’s admirable 
little manual of Free Gymnastics, have re- 
moved to 107 Chambers street, New York city. 


experience in the manufacture and publication 
of school-books, and their list is one educators 
should examine. A. 8. Manson is the General 
New-England Agent, at 32 Bromfield street, 
Boston. Send for catalogue and terms for in- 
troduction. 

ALL persons desiring lessons in Art, Draw- 
ing, and Painting, comprising Freehand Model 
Drawing ; Perspective, Crayon, and Charcoal 
Drawing; Oil, Water-color, and Pastel Paint- 
ing; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, Photo- 
graph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, &c., 
should join the Academy of Art, W. H. Tit- 
combe, Principal, Liberty Tree Building, 630 
Washington street, Boston. Students received 
at all times. Mr. Titcombe is recognized as 
one of the best teachers in the country. His 
terms are reasonable. Send for his circular. 


Tue firm of Messrs. Porter & Coates of Phil- 
adelphia, as will be seen by their announce- 
ments on the last page of THe JOURNAL, 
have come to be important school text-book 


their educational department, is one of the 
enterprising young men who, by his energy 
and industry is rapidly building up this depart- 
ment of their business. Mr. T. T. Bailey, 
general agent for New England, is a gentle- 
man of large experience, and is located at 23 
Hawley St., Boston, where he will welcome all 


school officers and teachers. In addition to 
their excellent list of school books, their 
publications include standard authors of the 
best kind, embracing Shakespeare, Macaulay, 
Hume, Gibbon, Scott, Dickens, and other mis- 
cellaneous writers. 


PLEASE remember that Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 Grand street, New York, are 
the leading school furnishers in America. 


They deal in all kinds of Schoo] Merchandise, 
and their new catalogue of 184 pages and over 
300 illustrations isa marvel. Sent to any ad- 
eress on receipt of % cents. 


E. 8. Rircute & Sons, 150 Tremont street, 
Boston, continue the manufacture and sale of 
the best quality of Physical and Chemical 
Apparatus. All familiar with this old firm 
will bear testimony to their honorable charac- 


ter, and all parties in want of goods in their 
line should send for their illustrated cata- 
logue, which is mailed free on application. 


J. A. SwaseEy, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
makes the best Blackboards. Teachers are 


pleased with them, scholars like to work on 
them, and the committee find them the cheap- 
est boards they can use. 


THE time for test-examinations approaches, 
and teachers and school examiners will be 
gratified to read the announcement of Davis, 


Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., on the first 
page of this issue. The Regents’ Questions are 
pronounced by good judges as excellent. 


BLACKSTONE, the name of England’s great- 
est lawyer, and the name of a well-known law- 


yer’s pen of Esterbrook’s make. The station- 
ers have them. 


GuARD AGAINST Disease. —If you find 
yourself getting billious, head heavy, mouth 
foul, eyes yellow, Kidneys disordered, symp- 
toms of piles tormenting you, take at once 
a few doses of Kidney-Wort. Use it as an ad- 
vance guard,—don’t wait to get down sick. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART, 


JusT ADDED TO 


WHITNEY’S GERMAN TEXTS. 


Annotated by Prof. E. 8. JOYNES, and edited by 
Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 18mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HENRY MOLT & CO., New York City. 
COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON beg to announce that 
in order to make their European Excursions for this 
year as complete and attractive as sible, they have 
decided to add to the second and third sections of 
their Grand Annual Educational and Vaca- 
tiem Party, an Excursion from Munich to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the performance of the 
Passion Piay, without addit Eapense. Full 
particulars in Pamphlet. Address, 

THOS. K & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y, 
Or, 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 267 d 


publishers. Mr. Stradeling, at the head of 


your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
H, & Co., Portiand, Me, 


$66 rand out 


USIC TEACHERS, send for circular of the 

six weeks Suinmmer session of the Ohio Normal 
Music School. In methods of instruction, eminent 
instructors, and in every regard, this school is un- 
rivaled. There are several features weich make it 
mary of desirable to teachers. Address N, COE 
STEWART, Cleveland, O. 268 d 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING will find “etching on 
fascinating to 
their pupils as a branch of decorative art, and profit- 
able as an occupation for leisure hours. Illustrated 
—— of Materials, &c., may be had by addressing 
REDERICK A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 269 a 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English.’ Summer Term 
opens July 5th, 70-page Catalogue on application, 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 
Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


ELOCUTIO C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre 


s mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


COPY-BOOK, 


Just Patented and Published, 
Gives, (1) the copy near to the writing ; (2) a smooth 
support to the hand while writing,—no stumbling on 
the lower edge of the book ; (3) copy lines in each 
book ; (4) common-school course in books A, B, and C; 
(5) the most for the money. Mailed to Teachers on 
receipt of 10 cts. per book. 
Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
14 St., Boston. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. -== 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, — also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from pubtichers prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 
A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 
Should bein the hands of every teacher and stu- 
dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 
and profit by every one. 
Size 5% x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 
trade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 
262tf(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


|ASTRONOMY. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 260 zz 


AGENTS WANTED. 
School Teachers 


Can have permanent qnghermens, fresh air, and, after 
a short trial, a large salary, in selling my books. I have 
agénts who state that they are making more in six 
months than they ever received in a year while teach- 
ing, and have fully regained their health besides. | 
have the best and nennes Bibles published in this 
country, and want men of ability and skill to sell them 
and will give every good agent charge of territory as 
soon as competent to hire and instruct others. I have 
quite a number of teachers who will work through va- 
cation, and will continue, if successful. I wish more to 
work in the same way. Give age, experience, and pres- 
ent salary. Send this. 
267 d W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL, 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lirr 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON : wit 
an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curies- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Phenomena, etec., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all rts of the Globe, 
accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one e octavo 
volume of ree 3 1,000 es, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 


particulars, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


266 tf 


AGENTS WANTED For: THE 


NVISIBLE EMPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


ne of 
A Foou’s ERRAND, fi. 
and Part II., a compend of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sofa by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & HuBert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


ANTE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it, Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of $10. Cloth edition. Special rates to teachers. 
Cireulars of ALLEN & WiLLMARTH » Publishers, 4 Bond 
Street, New Yor«K. 267 tf 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


% Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
Troubles it has acted likeacharm. It 
man 


OWER. 
Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because It cleanses the of 
the sonous humors that develo 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousn Jaundice, Constipation, 
Plies, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry com- 
pound and can be sent by mail pre 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 


TRY Now 

Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

cwiticend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $34 
hundred; samples. 6c. NicnhoLs & HALL.32 Brow- 
field St., or Ginn & Hearn, 18 Tremont P1., loston. 


$72 tres, & Oo. Auguste, Ms. 
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never failed to act efficiently.” 
° celess value. After nm years of great 
| Sudering trom ‘Piles ana Costivenens com 
______i__ pletely cured me.” 
C. 8. Hogabon, of derkshire, says, “One pack- 
5.4 age has done wonders for me {n com letely cur- * 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint. 
_ 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 

Open to both’sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 
"AARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Esto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND raat HAVE 


BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “Good Times.” 


Dialogues, Speeches, Meotion- 

Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 

Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
lvol.16mo Board covers. Fifty cents. 
= Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


{iat Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
orma- 


Medical De ent. For circulars and inf 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas, 


(ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two \etwo 


Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 2142 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
ncipal, 69 Chester 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CoAs, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
a year, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Mine WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


MM GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 


Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
urses. Address E, WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
#AM ORCUTT, A.M., ipal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
‘catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 

55 zz Address E. H. Russ£.., Principal. 


MA8*: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, 


a TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. : 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Mil tary. The 
vr erent departments, Kind » Preparatory, and 
tor Tr, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
enty-one years of age. Special students received 

ons of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
Busineas, teachers throughout: 
* ial teachers of locution ; new school buildings, 
ratory ; 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 
* or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
mercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
Co., Mass. Established in 1842, 
or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
snes address Bens. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
A pleasant home, with thorough in 
—8s or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
advantages for Classical and’ Solentitic 
» Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
Jess N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.,, Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,”’ 
“ BY GAIL HAMILTON,” 


THE HU. BRICA BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QUESTION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Specimens of this unrivaled Series, which has every- 
where met the most marked attention, will be mailed 
as follows : 

Primer,....65 cents; Grammar,.... ... 95 cents ; 
Reader,....70 cents ; Exercise Book, ...70 cents. 


Maury's Physical Geography. 


This world-famed book, now used in the best schools 
of all parts of the country, is mailed for examination 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Venable’s Geometry. 


This is a new mathematical work after sagnare, 
prepared by the Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It is a fresh, strong, and practical 
work. Specimens mailed for $1.35. 


Fairbanks’ Basiness Arithmetic. 


Now. used in the principle Business Colleges, and 
dail more and more popular, Specimens 
mailed for $1.00. 


Descriptions of Holmes’ Readers, Maury’s fie - 
phies, Venable’s Arithmetics, and other books, given 
on application to the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
267 d 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Excelsior School System. 


THE TEACHER'S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 


among parents and pupils. 

An experienced teacher writes : ‘I find your ExcEL- 
SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a help in my school. I 
think it rightly named; should not think of getting 
along without it..1 have recommended it to several 
teachers.” 

Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - $ .75 
Set No. 2 complete for fifty pupils, - *s 1.50 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 

D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices weg wy! low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and Fh furnished on application 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Mani? Pubs. 
Established 1830. (256 tf) 


Morning 
4 Unequaled ! 
$3.60 Per Dozen. L t 
$30.00 Per 100. 
& W. STRADB’S new S. S. Singing Book. 
NES! TYPE! 
BETTER WORDS! 
@ Better Every Way! «1 
essors, dently beli 
Licut!" Specimen pp. free. 
The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and A No scenery required. Very 
ular, and receiving tig teac 


Boston, Mass. 


ENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 pages, 8vo; catalogue of books on 
Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton, and Wool- 
len Manufacture, 4to ; fist of books on Steam and the 
Steam Engine, Mechanics, Machinery, and Engineer- 
ing, 4to.; two catalogues of books and pamphlets on 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


olumes now ready : 
EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo............-$5.00. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Eyesight, Good and Bad. 


By Ropert BRuDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S. 


A Popular Treatise on the Exercise and Preservation 
of the Eyes, written in untechnical language for the 
non-Professional Reader. 58 illustrations. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC Books, 
1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Don’t Buy Books 


PERTAINING TO 


Asthetics, Belles-Lettres, Cure of Consumption, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Fiction, Finance, Health, History, Home 
Amusement, Humor, Philology, Philosophy, Phonetics, 
Poetry, Political Economy, Religion, Romance, Stories, 
or Travels, till you see Descriptive Catalegue of our 
Publications,— 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers 

(Incorporated 1873.) |eow) 27 Bond St., N. Y. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Doz 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2.......... . 56 
American Standard System of Drawing - 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language - 80 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 2....... 40 
American Standard Writing Spelle 
American Standard Composition Book...... 66 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
76 Duane 8St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVEL 


iL 
BonD NEW YORK, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kunight’s History of Engitand,8 “ 10.00 


260 zz 


Macaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Kollin’s Ancient History, 46 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives ° 3 4 4.50 


Taine’s English Literature, i1« 
Schmitz’s Aucient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, << a } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Iustitutes of English Grammar. 
Browna’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
HRoscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RIcHARD A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 

PAPYRUS LEAVBS: With contributions LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
(701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers a 


Interlinear Classics. 


«* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.””—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
yenal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Ullad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. __ 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 

Sargent’s nda peakers, Fros Ame 
8 hers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
car Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and 247 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. ; 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each, 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


JusT PUBLISHED,— THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION, 
PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 

An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools, by 

Prof. ALBERT SALIsBuRY, A.M. The work contains 

chapters on: 1. Vocal Physiology; 2. Phonology and 


Phonetics; 3. Phonotypy; 4. Orth 506., post- 
260¢(M) WM. J. PARK & CO., Pub., Madison, Wis. 


JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 

Chart No. I. contains 36 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 
36 illustrations ; Chart No. III., 38 illustrations ; Chart 
No. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 
colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size,.50x 42 
nches, A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


5 each; per set, $18. 
MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 


eneral School 
Furnishers. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelp 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY. 
Nearly three hundred of the best short and ~ 
ms for reading and recitation in schools 
amilies. Selected and arran by Loomis J. 
CAMPBELL. 16mo. Price, Cloth, $1.00, The 
same in separate parts; Paper, 25c.; Cloth, 
Part I. Simple Poems and Easy Rhymes for Young 
Children. Part Il. Select Poetry for Young Folks. 
Part Ill, Choice Poetry for Young Folks. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 269 


THE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN, 


By MM. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


“ Confessedly one of the ablest defenses of the old 
English pronunciation.” —Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
“A wonderful little book.”—J. S. Blackwell, Prof. 
Shemitic Lan es, Mo. University. 

“Ido not hesitate to say that you have made the 
ablest arguments I have yet seen from any } dl 

the new Latin pronunciation.” —Z. R. whreys, 
LL.D., Boston, 

“It is a volame that no professor of Latin can afford 
to do without, whatever may be his favarite mode of 


. | pronunciation.” —Am. Journal of Education 


“May be regarded as indispensable to teachers of 
Latin.’’—St. Louis Repulican. 

“We think the Roman Method is shown to havea 
very shadowy and uncertain basis.”"— Wis. Journal. 
‘In this argament the author will gain for himself 
kw credit, both by the industry and patience mani- 
ested, and the proposed learning displayed.”— New- 
England Journal of Education. 

Price, ; $1.00 by mail, $1.10. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 252 


YO CAN 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘5S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools, The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
capes and ‘teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 

School Merchandise of every description. 


The Educational Newsgleaner. 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 


250 FARIBAULT, MINN. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. - 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
~~ ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


‘W ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


ST NEWTON lish and Classical School. 
TON, ond 651 ss 


er catalogue. Block, Chi iu. 


$777 ‘dares P.O. Viow augusta, Me. 
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Pubtiehers: School Shakespeare, J:3-LIPEINOOTT &00., Publishers| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works Educational Publications. 
D. APPLETON & CO HUDSON’S EDITIONS. published by them: eager 
e | Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot’s New 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. In substance and form it (Hamlet) displays equally §anford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
e preface, the explanatory helps in the foot notes, Haldeman’s Etymolo lter’s New Arith 
CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. the xsthetical criticism in the introduction, and the Chauvenet’s Mathemarical Series. Cooley "s Physics, puien, 
; Nineteen P of Maps, One Hundred and Thirty textual criticism in the appendix, present a combina- Worcester’s Dictionaries. enney’s Zoologies, 
»  » &. and Illustrations. tion of excellences seldom met with, and snch as could Atwater’s Elementary Logic. and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
have been produced only by a first-rate scholaranda Leed's History of the United States. books. 


The book is made attractive by avoiding dry, statis-| first-rate teacher united in one and the same person. Derry's History of the United States. eon maernetin enh Games introduction, call upon 
c 


tical style, and the wonders of nature ure presented | Such a union is found in theeditor. If any man be» ’ 
been better fitted by nature and experience for such Wickersham’s Educational Works. WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


in a very striking and interesting manner. tank than Mr G 
nh r. , ne 
IT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST John D. tate Been, Geos New-England Agent, 
Schmitz'’s German Grammar. 180 23 Hawley Street 
Geography published. Sample copy for ¢x- Walker's Science of Wealth. Boston. 
atnination, 75 cts. CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
— 13 Tremont Pl, 20 Bond St., 46 Madison St.,| _eceriptive ¢ for Examination and Introduction. . | TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 
Mm. W. HAZEN, BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 7 
Gent. Agi. for New England, 58 Broadway, New York. 
269 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. PORTER & COATES, ' mnt 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA. School Music Books. 
Publish Franklin 8q., NEW YORK,! The following are the newest and best text-books,| THE SONG SHEAF 
A. S. BARN ES & co. ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 4 new collection of Vocal Music, in One, 
Publishers of the The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World, | Baub’s Normal Pires Render. a——«, 
. From PrRor. Epwp. A. DowpEN, LL.D. the Univ. ond Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Gents. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books of Dublim, author of Shakspere “His Mind and rt." | 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- ‘“ ‘“ Pea ‘“c HAPPY HOURS, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes wrdaty 1 A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
. — contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that Raub’s Mlomentary Arithmetic. mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, A. 
The National Teachers Library. is superficial; you do not neglect the exsthetic study of couse Sample by Mail...........- Thirty Cents. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc.,| Bwekvymlser’s os SONCS OF YALE. 
ou ea ‘ pleasan eyes” 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. "to be desired to make one wise ")—no small matter, Gontens, Comprehensive, Spentor. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal | I think, with young readers and with old. a i Address the Publishers, as above. 223 
commission to Clubs and Agents. From EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake-| Brown's Elementary Algebra. 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any éeditionthat gy. lese’s Geo wd 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. compresses 0 much | necessary information into so small POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Mareboase, 11 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. on nection | T. BAILET, agt./or Neo Bagtand,| Parsee, Denton & Copy 
General Agent for New England, 23 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. '| garthelomew?s Drawing Serie 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8S ing Blanks. 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 262 a A. 0. ” UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., Books. 
rosby’s ree ext ooks. 
Hanseon’s Latin Course. 
BUTLER & 00 C & Werk, The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
J. H. *8 OWPER TH WAIT 0. PUBLISH Wilson’s Treatine eon Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, A zebra, Geometry. 


BEST page tg ETYMOLOGIES. PUBLISHERS OF Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, | mownoe’s Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | reach PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
By RUFUS W. BAILEY. MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. and 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 312 pages. | MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. MAOMILLAN & CO.’S Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
— GREENE'S New Grammars rand St. | Geikie’s ue im Physical Geog. 1.1 of taps fe’ 
| Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (new ed. 
ENT’S L HAGAR’ NEW YORK. im Klem. Ohemistry, 1.10| Brackett’ 
r SARG SCHOO ETYMOLOGY, by athomatics. Jones’ Junior Course of! Pr. Chemistry, -70 Gombert’s “Per 4 150 
: A Text-book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. New U.S. History. Jeven’s Elementary Lessous in Logic, .90 Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
By EPES SARGENT. GOODRICH'S Child's History. Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10) Ireland’s Pocket Classical 75 
25 Washington St. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 | Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.2 
264 pages. Intro. Price, @0 cts.; Exch. Price, 45 cts.| ROYSE’S American Literature. CHIC Educational Catalogue sent free on application. Psychology, Ethics, Logic 
Cc m REWSEN 4 HAFFELFINGER APPLETON'S Young Chemist. AGO. 154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. | Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, eto. 
LAXT Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
624, 626, and. 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pom,| . COLLINS & BROTHER, THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
' bo mes at 414 Broadway, New York. 42 Bleecker St.,. NEW YORK.| 329 Educational Agent for New England. 
— Adams’s Improved Arithmeti 
Brooks’ Classics. ers First Lessons, Natura osophy -50 + Presenting in a handy f Histo 
White's ceping, our own, country, throughout the British Empire 286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
te’s Astronomy. Scott’s Manual of United States History, 55. on the Gontinen of Europe. and in America.” 
oth’s ort ography and Chart. e ’ prepared ‘or public 00. Fr. ALTER SMITH, 
Disht's Choice Reading Series. THE 1 9™ CENTURY, sists offre tection ine. 
Walker's Elements of Gr ; HOUGHTON 0sGoo ools, and § of Art-Education in . 
Reaso ellow ttier, B Holmes, Low 4 Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
Bvery-Day ning. With Biographical Sketches and Notes, 9135, “ Written in a singularly je,| Drawing Materials. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the| andrews’ Latin Series. the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his | Prnng’s Natural History Series. For schools 
Publishers. 150 zz Betta’s Henébook Eatversal | Literature. 12mo. $2.50. tory in the i ~. sense, and in its most instructive | and ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
’s Intellectua etic. cts. attractive form.” natural colors arranged for instruction with object- 
OLARK & MAYNARD. New Y Greene’s English Language. $1.05 lessons. — 
YNAED, New York, | Primer of imericen Literature. | THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | Prane’ American Chromes. 16a 
” 
Andersen’s Histerics and Hist’]1 Readers 
ITVISON, BLAKEMAN Have Just Published SY Boston) WILEY & SONS 
S®hemsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; T WORDS 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- NEW YORK Sawrum A.M, Ascclate Principal State Nor. 
and Hig her Lemons in Fas Conn State Nor-| WILL PUBJ##M SHORTLY : 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., AM BROWN, Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; Sent for examination on receipt of 18 ets. Chemica Reac & 
4% Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't.| This work is designed for the second year in Primary Trauslated and edapted fee the 4 af Zuaptean 
White's Industrial Drawing; Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- ee mx and Teachers by N. sae, Ph.D. 
ROBERT 8. D AVIS & co Swinton’s Outlines of History ; Nos in one book, with sufficient suggest ons and mod- 1 cloth, $1.00. 
~ Swinton's Word Book Series ; teachers, the subjects required to be taught in| 11. Elementary Treatise on Electrical Batteries ; co: - 
t., ON, Dana’s Geological Story: Reader, no book will be | taining every form of Battery now in use. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, | Spencerian Penmanship ; was originally prepared for primary schools under the| Diates, WED 
4 or’s supervision, and is jished 
Coliege Examination Problems added. teachers wie have used it ani the ed IIL. Very’s Naval Armament of the World. Fully 
EW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. - aries ; Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- illustrated. 8vo. 
By WELLS, of Boston University. Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. licited. Address IV. Waldo’s Multiplication and Division Table for 
26 14 Milk Street, Besion. 
j 
JONES BROTHERS & McG R d Read d Spell 
SHELDON & CO., cGufiey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
e 
Wm. J. Milne, Principal the tone YORE: 400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 
es em 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic| (A fall Common School They cover wid of the best Wnglish itera- | MoG@ Revised ange. Int 
in a practical method of im on course in two books.) ol range of the best English litera- Cc uffey’s change, Introd. 
path’s igebras and Higher Mathematics. The nat er series. First Reader 10 12 
the points of superiority: Accuracy phies dred (300) standard pom Second Reader 15 20 
of style; U oof Shaws L seratere. are and more profusely illustrated than| . Third Reader, “Bo 
Lilastrations of special excellence; Superior mechan. New Phy: he hell: Pourth Reader, - - - 25 35 
‘cal execution, and low price. jew Physiology. by 60 the Fifth Read : 55 
cenarbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets.—A| Avery's Elements of Natural Philosoph IThey are adapted to modern methods of teaching Sixth Reader, - - 50 70 
st form, pre-| Elem. of Kheteric and Composition. |, Typography, Printing, and Binding in pell 
senting ‘solid size and compactness,| Palmer's Elements of Bookkeeping. highest of the book ‘making art. 
gradation of exercises, abundance Intr ~ 
ond low prions thom | VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
|M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-England Agent, Cincinnati and New York, 
pages and terms mailed to any eddress,| 114 as Street, Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 
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